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Art. XXIV.—Account of Experiments to ascertain the length 
of the Seconds Pendulum at Columbia College, New-York, 
by Captain Epwarp Sasine, of the Royal (British) Artille- 
ry, F.R.S. and Honorary Member of the Historical, and of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York ; being 
the second paper in the Transactions of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of New-York, Vol. |. Partl. New-York. 
EK. Bliss & E. White. 1825. 


Tue pendulum is, for many reasons, among the most valua- 
ble of the instruments employed in the researches and experi- 
ments of physical science. It furnishes by far the most accu- 
rate mode of dividing time; it enables us to ascertain the force 
of gravity at each different point on the surface of the earth, 
and the relation of the intensities of this force at different 
places; and it has been proposed as a standard of universal 
measure. 

The isochronism of the vibrations of pendulous bodies was 
first observed experimentally by the celebrated Galileo; and 
they were shortly afterwards applied by Sanctorius to the re- 
gulation of time-keepers. But it is to the celebrated Huy- 
gens that we are indebted for a more full exhibition of the prin- 
ciple of their action. 

If a gravitating body of very small dimensions were sus- 
pended by an inflexible rod entirely devoid of weight, it would 
constitute what is called a simple pendulum. Such a one, it 
is obvious, cannot in reality exist, but the mathematical pro- 
perties of the instrument may be deduced from the considera- 
tion of this hypothetical form, and then extended to the seve- 
ral cases of pendulums of determinate figures and magnitudes, 
suspended by rods of weights and dimensions too great to be 
neglected. If such a pendulum as we have imagined were 
withdrawn from the vertical position in which it would natu- 
rally hang under the action of gravity, and then left to itself, it 
Vor. I. 33 
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254 Uses of the Pendulum. [Sept. 


would descend in a circular arc to its pristine position, and 
passing that, would ascend in an equal and similar arc to a 
height on the opposite side nearly equal to that whence it 
fell. Were there no resistance from the medium in which the 
motion is performed, or from friction around the point of sus- 
pension, the pendulum would continue to perform vibrations 
or oscillations between these two extreme points. In conse- 
quence, however, of these retarding forces, the arc will gradu- 
ally become less and less, until the pendulum is finally brought 
to rest. As the arc of vibration becomes less, the motion be- 
comes slower, and the time in which the vibrations are per- 
formed varies. In order, then, that the vibrations may be 
perfectly isochronous, it becomes necessary that some mechani- 
cal contrivance be adopted, by which a quantity of motion, 
equal to that abstracted by the retarding forces, shall be re- 
stored at the commencement of each vibration. This purpose 
is in some measure answered by the works and moving power 
of a clock; a clock also serves to register the number of oscil- 
lations performed by the pendulum. 

The proper adjustment of the moving power to the motion 
lost at each vibration being a problem of great nicety, Huy- 
gens was led to seek for some other method of rendering the 
pendulum an exact measure of equal portions of time. In the 
course of his researches, he discovered that all the arcs of a 
cycloid whose axis is a normal to the horizontal plane, would be 
described by a gravitating body in equal times ; and he was led 
to the theory of a mechanical contrivance, by which he con- 
ceived a pendulous body might be made to perform its vibra- 
tions in cycloidal arcs. Although this actually failed when it 
was attempted to apply it in practice, yet his discovery was 
not the less valuable; for we are now provided with means by 
which the vibrations of pendulums in circular arcs of known 
magnitudes may be reduced to those in a cycloid, whose axis 
is equal to half the length of the pendulum. 

When pendulums are applied to clocks, it is unnecessary to 
determine their absolute length in any known measure. They 
are constructed of lengths not differing much from that which 
by experiment is known to perform vibrations in the space of 
time that they are to mark, and are afterwards experimental- 
ly adjusted. In clocks of the best construction, the arc of vi- 
bration is made very small ; and thus any error that might arise 
from an inequality in the action of the. maintaining power is 
rendered insensible. 

The rods of pendulums are usually constructed of metallic 
substances; these are liable to be expanded by heat, and to 
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1825.] Uses of the Pendulum. 255 
contract with cold. Hence the length of a pendulum, instead 
of being constant, is in fact continually varying with the ever- 
varying temperature of the atmosphere. ‘This defect has been 
obviated by a variety of ingenious contrivances called compen- 
sations. Of these there are a very great variety ; their gene- 
ral principle, is however, the same, viz.: That the pendulum 
shall be suspended by two substances, in such a way that the 
expansion of the one upwards, shall exactly counteract the 
expansion of the other downwards. Such is the perfection 
attained in the construction of these compensations, that a 
clock belonging to Mr. Brown, of London, has never, during 
a long series of years, varied more than two tenths of a second 
from its established rate. 

The application of the pendulum as a measure of time may 
therefore be conceived to have reached its ultimate point of 
perfection. ‘The present paper has reference principally to 
its other uses, viz. that of ascertaining the relative intensity of 
gravity at different points upon the surface of the earth, and 
that of providing a universal standard of measure. We shall 
proceed briefly to explain some of the scientific principles con- 
nected with these objects. 

When a body is made to revolve around a fixed axis, its several 
particles describe circles, whose planes are perpendicular to, 
and whose centres are in, the axis. In this way, all the particles, 
except those situated in the axis, become affected by a centri- 
fugal force that would, did no other cause oppose its: action, 
cause them to fly off in tangents to the centres in which they 
revolve, and the centrifugal force in each particle is propor- 
tioned to the radius of the circle it describes. In solid bo- 
dies revolving, the attraction of aggregation, generally speaking, 
possesses suflicient intensity to prevent any disintegration ; 
and in larger masses of matter, whether solid or fluid, the at- 
traction of gravitation performs a part similar to that which is 
filled by the attraction of aggregation in smaller solids. The 
earth is a body of a form not far from spherical, that is ina 
state of rapid rotary motion, performing a complete revolution 
around its axis in the space of a siderial day. Kach point upon 
its surface is therefore acted upon by a centrifugal force ; this 
is greatest at the equator, and becomes zero at the poles. And 
although the intensity of attraction of gravitation is such as to 
render this centrifugal force of no effect in throwing off any 
portion of the matter of which the earth or its surrounding at- 
mosphere is composed; itis yet rendered manifest, by diminish- 
ing the intensity of that centripetal force. This diminution of 
the intensity of the gravitating force, will affect the rate at 
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which heavy bodies fall to the earth’s surface, and the time of 
the oscillation of pendulums; it was first observed by Richter, 
a French astronomer, who visited Cayenne in 1672, for the 
purpose of making astronomical observations. He was fur- 
nished with a clock that marked mean solar time, in the lati- 
tude of Paris ; to his surprise he found that in Cayenne, in lat. 
5° north, its rate had become 2’ 28” per day tooslow. As this 
was a far greater change than could be accounted for by any 
alteration in the length of the pendulum, caused by difference 
of temperature, no explanation remained, except that furnished 
by the opposition of the centrifugal force to the attractive power 
of the earth. The centrifugal force, it has been already stated, 
is proportioned at any point of the earth’s surface, to the radius 
of the circle described by that point in its diurnal revolution ; 
but this is not the measure of the diminution it causes in the 
intensity of gravitation ; for the latter acts in the direction of 
a radius of the terrestrial sphere, while the former is parallel to 
equatorial diameter. On account of this obliquity of action, 
the diminution in the force of gravity arising from the diurnal 
rotation of the earth, is every where proportioned not to 
the cosine of the latitude, but to its square. 

By the investigations of Newton and Huygens into the laws 
of central forces, we have a method by which the relation be- 
tween the whole gravitating force exerted by the earth, and the 
centrifugal force at the equator, may be determined; and this 
is found to be as 289: 1. 

A great part of the surface of the earth is covered with 
water, and many of the theories of geologists conceive that the 
earth must have originally been ina liquid state. The general 
figure of the earth’s surface is shown by the level which the 
water of the ocean spontaneously assumes, and hence grew 
the belief that the shape of our globe could not be that of a 
perfect sphere. For were the solid nucleus of the earth per- 
fectly spherical, the waters of the ocean must have accumula- 
ted themselves by virtue of the centrifugal force in a zone on 
each side of the equator. In order that a mass of fluid acted 
upon byits own gravitation, andthe centrifugal force arising from 
its solution around its fixed axis, should be at rest, and have no 
tendency to move either towards its poles or its equator ; it is 
necessary that the weights of all the columns of the fluid, 
reaching from the centre to the surface, should be equal to 
each other ; and that these several columns, if supposed to be 
enclosed in tubes, communicating with each other at the centre, 
should be in equilibrio. Buta column beneath the equator, 
being formed of matter whose gravity is diminished by the 
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centrifugal force, must be longer than one terminating at the 
pole ; and the lengths of the other columns will be interme- 
diate. ‘lhe figure that would result from such a state of equi- 
librium, was investigated both by Huygens and Newton, but 
upon two different hypotheses ; Newton conceiving the force 
of gravitation to arise from the mutual attraction of all the 
particles that compose the earth, acting with forces inversely 
proportioned to the squares of their distances from each other, 
inferred that it was not every where the same; and that if the 
figure of the earth was due to the action of gravitation, the 
intensity of gravitation at different points was due to the figure 
of the earth; whence if the earth were once flattened by the 
centrifugal force, this very change of figure would render the 
absolute force of gravity least at the equator; applying this 
theory toa homogeneous spherical mass, and assuming that an 
ellipsoid of revolution would fulfil the conditions of equilibri- 
um, he inferred that the proportion between the polar and 
equatorial diameters was as 229 to 230, and that the flattening 
was ;1, part of the greater axis. Huygens, onthe other hand, 
denying that gravity was mutually exerted by the particles, as- 
sumed, that each particle tended towards the centre with a 
force inversely as the square of its distance from that point; he 
inferred from this hypothesis, that the curve by whose revolution 
the terrestrial spheroid was generated, was one of the fourth 
order, that differed but little from an ellipse when the ratio of 
the centrifugal force to that of gravity becomes very small: he 
hence deduces an ellipticity of ;1,. Different as are these two 
hypotheses and their results, there is stillone remarkable accor- 
dance, inasmuch as by both hypotheses the sum of the fractions 
expressing the ellipticity, and the excess of the gravity at the 
pole over that at the equator, are identical, and equalto § of the 
ratio of the centrifugal to the whole attractive force. One 
theory gives the wig ort upon the hypothesis of uniform den- 
sity; the other on that of concentric shells, infinitely rare at 
the surface and infinitely dense at the centre. Between the li- 
mits then of 53, and ;4,;, every possible form that the earth 
can assume, in consequence of difference in the density of its 
different layers, must be included. The inferences of Newton 
were confirmed by the investigations of Clairaut, who also fur- 
nished demonstrations of two points that Newton took for 
granted, viz. that the elliptic figure ¢'d satisfy the conditions of 
equilibrium, and that the centrifugal force followed the law of 
the square of the cosine of the latitude. He also demonstra- 
ted a theorem that has been much used in determining the shape 
of the earth from observation, of which we have an instance in 
the paper of Kater in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818. 
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This theorem is as follows, viz.: The sum of the fractions 
that represent the ellipticity of the earth, and the ratio of the 


force of gravity at the poles to that at the equator, is equal to § of 


the fraction expressing the proportion of the centrifugal force to 
that of gravity at the equator.* 

We are only acquainted with the nature of the mere crust of 
theearth. But reasoning from the nature of the substances of 
which it is composed, we may infer aa tncrease in itsdensity as 
it approaches the centre. The same inference may. be drawn 
from the experiments of Cavendish, and the observations of 
Maskelyne, at Schehallien, whence the mean density of our globe 
may be inferred to be at least 4 } times as great as that of water, 
while the crust has a specific gravity that does not much exceed 
two. 

Every variation of internal structure is accompanied by a cor- 
responding variation in external figure. ‘To determine the ex- 
ternal figure of the earth, the pendulum observed in different 
latitudes would furnish the most certain method, provided we 
could depend on the accuracy with which its length can be mea- 
sured. But this operation is attended with many difliculties, 
both theoretic and practical. 

The effective length of the pendulum, by which its time of 
vibration is governed, is not the actual distance from the point 
of suspension, either to the extremity of the pendulum, or to 
the centre of gravity of its lens; the matter contained in the 
rod will produce its effect, and each point both of the lens and 
rod will act in proportion to the relative velocity with which it 
performs its movement of vibration. For this reason it is ne- 
cessary to imagine a point in the pendulum, in which, if all the 
matter were collected, and attached to the centre of suspension 
by a rod devoid of weight, the vibration would be isochronous 
with those of the compound pendulum itself. This point is 
called the centre of oscillation. In regular geometrical figures 
its position may be readily determined by calculation, but a 
great difficulty has hitherto attended the application of the pure 
mathematical methods to practice. 

Of the methods for determining the length of the pendulum 
that have been proposed or actually put in ; ractice, two are at 
the present day entitled to the most marked attention: The 
first is that of Borda and Biot ; the second that of Kater. The 
former has been employed by the French philosophers and as- 
tronomers engaged in measuring an arc of the terrestrial meri- 
dian, for the purpose of deducing the virtue of their new unit 
of measure. A solid sphere of platina is suspended by the 





*See note at the end of the number. 
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finest iron wire that will suffice to support it ; the wire is near] 
four times as long as the seconds pendulum, and when the in- 
strument is set in motion, its time of vibration is nearly, but not 
exactly, twoseconds. The upper end of the iron wire is at- 
tached to aknife edge of hard steel, by which it is suspended. 
The experimental pendulum, formed im this way, is placed in 
front of a good astronomical clock, whose rate is accurately as- 
certained, and care is taken that when viewed through a fixed 
sight placed in front, the wire shall coincide accurately with 
the axis of the clock pendulum when at rest. ‘To render the 
coincidence more distinguishable, the centre of the ball of the 
clock pendulum is marked by the intersection of two white 
lines drawn upon a black ground, and a screen is so placed as 
to hide exactly half the balls of both pendulums. 

The two pendulums being set in motion at the same instant, 
the cross on the clock pendulum would pass the screen first, 
and at an interval of about half a second before the wire of the 
experimental pendulum ; but as their vibrations are not exactly 
as two to one, this interval would diminish at every second os- 
cillation of the clock pendulum, until both appeared to pass to- 
gether; the time of this coincidence should be accurately no- 
ted. After a coincidence a space would be observed between 
the wire and the cross that would gradually increase, until it 
amounted again to half a second, when it would begin to dimi- 
nish, until a second coincidenee would take place, which must 
be also noted. ‘The interval between the twe coincidences, as 
shown by the clock, gives the number of seconds that have 
elapsed, and from this the number of oscillations of the experi- 
mental pendulum is, by a well known theorem, deduced. The 
next step is to measure the experimental pendulum; and as the 
wire is stretched by the weight ofa platina ball, this must be per- 
formed while it is suspended. For this purpose, the motion of 
the ball is checked by screwing up a support from beneath, that 
shall steady it, and yet bear as little of its weight as possible. 
A long rod of iron is then placed beside it, andthe whole length 
from the point of suspension to the lower surface of the ball of 
platina, transferred to it; the bar is then measured by means of 
a beam compass, with microscopes applied to an accurate 
scale. From this length, the distance between the centres of 
oscillation and suspension is calculated, on the supposition that 
the experimental pendulum is a sphere suspended by a string 
devoid of weight ; acase within the reach of the usual formule. 

This length, together with the number of vibrations made 
by the experimental pendulum in 24 hours, furnishes the data 
whence the length of the seconds pendulum may be calculated. 
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The whole of this process must be performed wherever it is 
wished to ascertain the length of the pendulum. 

Kater avails himself of the well known proposition, that the 
centres of suspension and oscillation are convertible points. 
This proposition had lain without application from the time of 
Huygens, who discovered it. It is said, that its use in this in- 
vestigation, occurred to Kater while confined to his bed, in 
consequence ofan indisposition arising from his exposure to the 
climate of India, while assisting Gen. Lambton in his trigonome- 
trical survey of that country; such was the effect of his bril- 
liant invention on his system, that his symptoms of disease va- 
nished, and he entered upon the mechanical application of his 
discovery with all the energy of perfect health. 

In Kater’s pendulum, a bar of brass, of two inches in breadth 
and one quarter of an inch in thickness, has two knife edges of 
wootz passed through it, at a distance from each other a little 
greater than the estimated length of the seconds pendulum ; 
one of the knife edges is close to one extremity of the bar, and 
holds in his pendulum, the situation of the ordinary point of 
suspension; the ball of the pendulum is fixed close against the 
back of the other knife edge, and it is not far from the centre of 
oscillation, even before adjustment; to make the centre of os- 
cillation of the pendulum coincide with the second knife edge, 
a moveable weight is placed upon the bar, and the pendulum is 
made to vibrate, supported alternately by each knife edge; the 
position of the moveable weight is changed at each experiment, 
until the pendulum vibrates in the same time when suspended by 
either knife edge. 

The number of vibrations performed by the pendulum is ob- 
served by a method founded upon the same principles as that 
employed by the French, but differing in its details. The ex- 
perimental pendulum is suspended, as in that method, in front 
of a good clock, so that its plane of vibration shall be parallel to 
that of the clock’s pendulum, and with their axes in the same 
plane, perpendicular to the planes of vibration. ‘The experi- 
mental pendulum hangs so high that its lens is above that of the 
clock, but there is attached to it a wooden rod that is slacken- 
ed and descends in front of the pendulum of the clock, until, 
when the latter is at rest, it exactly covers a white spot drawn 
upon its lens, as viewed through a small telescope, provided for 
the purpose, and placed in front of the apparatus ; a similar rod 
is inserted at the opposite end of the pendulum, and fulfils the 
same object, when the lower knife edge becomes in its turn the 
point ofsuspension. The telescope hasa diaphragm formed of 
two parallel edges that are adjusted by means of screws, until 
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each of them appears to coincide with an edge of the black- 
ened bar, which then hides not only the white spot, but every 
part of the pendulum of the clock. When the two pendulums 
are set inmotion, the coincidences will be ascertained by ob- 
serving when no part of the white spot is seen during an oscil- 
lation. In Kater’s original experiments, the second, after the 
disappearance of the white spot, was taken as the time of coin- 
cidence ; but Sabine, finding that the interval between its dis- and 
re-appearauce was not constant, observes the second after dis- 
appearance, and that previous to re-appearance, and takes the 
intermediate time for the true instant of coincidence. This 
intervai is not only affected by the diminution of the arc in 
Wiica the experimental pendulum swings ; but varies with eve- 
ry cha ige of light, and is not the same to two different obser- 
vers ; yet, as the same eye, under the same circumstances, will 
probably lose sight of the spot as much too soon, as it will 
catch the view of it too late, the mean may be safely taken as 
the basis of calculation. The fundamental experiment in Ka- 
ter’s method having been accurately performed, the distance 
between the two knife edges accurately measured, (which is 
much more readily performed than the measurement of the 
French instrument,) gives the true length of the experimental 
pendulum without calculation; the length of the pendulum 
beating seconds may be then deduced as before explained.— 
When it becomes necessary to measure the length of the pendu- 
lum in another place, all that is necessary is to prepare a pen- 
dulum of form similar to that just described, but with only one 
knife edge, to hang it as before, in front of a clock situated in 
the place where the original experiment was performed, and as- 
certain the number of vibrations it performs in 24 hours ; this 
pendulum, when carried to any other place whatsoever, will 
show, by its daily number of oscillations, the length of the pendu- 
lum at that place, independent of any actual measurement. 
The process of Kater is simpler and more easy, even in its 
first details, than that of the French; but when it is to be used 
at a variety of places, its superiority becomes still more evi- 
dent; every operation that requires any extraordinary skill or 
accuracy in the observer, is avoided, and it is thus much more 
independent of the rare natural gift of accurate observation.— 
As acheck upon the method, captain Sabine 5 Sa a clock, 
whose pendulum has a solid rod of brass, the difference of the 
rate of which, at different places, has been found to coincide ex- 
actly with the difference in the rate of vibration in the experi- 


mental pendulums of the second kind that we have described. 
Vor. I. 34 
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This method, being still simpler than any of the others, may be 
itself advantageously employed. 

It would swell this paper to too great a length were we to notice 
the several corrections required in all the experiments, by which 
allowances are made for the varying temperature at which the 
observations are performed, affecting the length of the experi- 
mental pendulum itself; for the changes in the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; for the difference in the magnitude of the arcs 
described by the pendulum, by which its time of oscillation is 
made to differ from that of a pendulum in an infinitely small 
circular arc, or in acycloid. All these depend upon princi- 
ples well known and understood by those who cultivate the sci- 
ence of mechanical philosophy, and full examples of them all are 
given in the work under consideration. 

All that remains in order to test fully the accuracy of Kater’s 
method, with the improvements and checks added by Sabine, 
is that the original experiment should be again performed by 
some other person, and the results found to be identical. ‘To 
render’this operation of the utmost value, it should be made by 
a person entirely unconnected, and so distant from Kater as to 
preclude any access to him in the difficulties that might arise ; 
the apparatus should be prepared by artists who have no know- 
ledge of the construction, except that which may be derived 
from the published papers ; yet there should be such a connex- 
ion by previous or subsequent communication as will render 
the comparison of the two experiments, if varying in result, 
easy and effectual to the discovery of the limit of the errors by 
which similar unconnected and subsequent researches may be 
attended. 

The experiments detailed in the work before us have prepa- 
red the way for such a verification of the accuracy of Kater’s 
method ; they have been performed in a country foreign and 
free from the influence of England, in a public building devo- 
ted to the purposes of science, and for ever accessible by the 
liberality ofits trustees to similar investigations ;—an observer 
has been prepared for the purpose in the person of one of the 
Professors of Columbia College, by whom a part of the experi- 
ments detailed in the work before us have been performed ;— 
nothing is wanting but instruments, and most of those neces- 
sary for the purpose are in possession of the government of 
the United States, and remain unemployed. It would be 
honourable to the nation to allow them to be applied for a few 
months, to this interesting and important use. Indeed, our 
government has done so little for the interests of science, that 
we fear, when other modes of attack on our national cha- 
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racter fail, this may be resorted to; and it is to be apprehended 
that we shall not be able so successfully to repel it, as we have 
done those upon our literary and moral reputation, and our po- 
litical institutions. 

France and England both hold out to us honourable exam- 
ples. The former country has, for nearly forty years, annually 
applied large sums to the investigation of subjects connected 
immediately with that we are now considering. These re- 
searches have been pursued with equal ardour under every 
varying form of government ; instituted by the National Con- 
vention at the same time with a limited monarchy, they have 
received equal support under the anarchy of the reign of terror, 
the feebleness of the Directory, the despotism of Bonaparte, 
and the constitutional charter of Louis ; and have opened a 
way for the distinguished savans who have conducted them, to 
the first honours of the state. In England, if the reward have 
been less magnificent, the moneyed support has been fully equal, 
and the present paper is but a very small part of the labours 
of its author, who, in the full pay of his rank in the army, and 
with a government vessel at his disposal, has extended his 
scientific researches, from the borders of the southern hemi- 
sphere, to the eightieth degree of northern latitude. 

Our government at one time manifested a disposition to en- 
ter upon the same honourable course ; one of the last acts of the 
administration of Mr. Jefierson, was to procure a law authori- 
zing a scientific survey of the coast of the United States, for 
the purposes of illustrating the figure of the earth, ascertaining 
the existence of a natural standard of measure, and settling the 
nautical geography of our country on the only accurate basis. 
His intentions were understood and closely pursued during the 
successive administrations of Messrs. Gallatin and Dallas, in 
the Treasury department ; instruments were procured at great 
expense, and of the first quality; but when the time for using 
themcame, all recollection of their real object appears to have 
been lost, and all the beneficial purposes for which they were 
intended abandoned, at the instigation of ignorance and malevo- 
lence. 

Under the administration of the present chief magistrate, we 
may hope for a better order of things. No small part of his 
high reputation is derived from his very able report on weights 
and measures ; and if we do not subscribe implicitly to his'views 
on that important subject, we not the less honour that zeal 
for science, which could find time for such a work, amid the 
toil of a laborious office, and the honourable and severe, al- 

though amicable struggle for the highest office of the state. 
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Art. XXV.—Essay on Money.—Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Vol. V. Part I]. Edinburgh. 1822. 


Ir is usual to stigmatize, as visionary, those sciences which 
are not based upon the principles of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. In legislation, the most obvious deductions of feason are 
rejected, if they do not accord with the practice of statesmen. 
It is true, that protection to life and property may counteract 
the injurious effects of a vicious economical policy. A nation 
may thus be enabled to make continued advances in wealth, 
and in the general diffusion of the comforts of life, while all 
the legislative enactments have an opposite tendency. In this 
case we see a striking illustration of the analogy between states 
and individuals. In the human system, the most noxious poi- 
sons are frequently overcome by the vis medicatrix of ournature. 

As no small number of the errors of governments have arisen 
from misconceptions as to the nature of Money, a few obser- 
vations on a subject which forms an important title in the 
science of political economy, will, we trust, not be here mis- 
placed. Atall events, the practical application of our remarks 
must be admitted ; for though the causes of the fluctuations in 
the value of the currency, and in the market price of money, 
may not be universally understood, the effects of them have 
been, ina greater or less degree, experienced by every indi- 
vidual. 

We can scarcely suppose division of labour, and the inter- 
change consequent thereon, to obtain to any extent, without 
recourse being had to some standard, by which the relative 
value of commodities might be ascertained. Without a me- 
dium of exchange, it would be necessary for a person who wish- 
ed to dispose ofa superfluous commodity, for one better adapted 
to his wants or desires, to find an individual both inclined to 
purchase, and possessed of the identical article for which he 
had occasion. Should this be impracticable, he must go to a 
third person, who is willing to buy, and who offers in return, 
not the article sought, but one which the owner of the desired 
commodity will receive in exchange. These intermediate trans- 
fers may be indefinitely repeated before the ultimate object of 
the traffic is effected. When the number of commodities was in- 
considerable, and their natural and market prices nearly coincid- 
ed, a knowledge of their relative value was easily attained ; but as 
society advances, as the number of productions is augmented, 
and as fluctuations from the natural price are occasioned by the 
temporary influence of demand and supply, it becomes impos- 
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sible to carry on the commerce of a country without a commo- 
dity which the iahabitaats will universally “ accept as an equi- 
valent for their labour, and for all the commodities they have 
to dispose of.”” Such an article is money. 

Unless monopolies prevail, or temporary causes make 
exceptions to the general rule, commodities are to one another 
in value as the quantities of labour bestowed upon their pro- 
duction. But these relative quantities of labour are constantly 
changing ; while the diiferent combinations of fixed and circu- 
lating capital, and the various degrees of durability of fixed ca- 
pital, cause still greater fluctuations in the comparative value 
of commodities. Hence, it is impossible to find an invariable 
measure of value. The want of such a standard is felt in esti- 
mating the price of commodities in remote ages; but if the 
same article is uniformly employed as a medium of exchange, 
the real fluctuations, in the cost of its production, will not be 
sufficiently rapid to produce any serious inconvenience in the 
currency of a particular country. Gold and silver, which pos- 
sess many of the qualities required in an article of universal 
circulation, have been, in general, used for the medium of ex- 
change. We hear, indeed, of cattle serving as money in the 
primitive ages ; and the cowries of Hindostan, and the macutes 
of Africa, are employed to facilitate interchanges by several ex- 
tensive tribes. But the precious metals seem always to have 
been the money of the civilized world. Lycurgus conceived 
that he could devise no happier expedient to prevent the Lace- 
demonians from becoming a commercial people, than to inter- 
dict their use. 

Gold and silver are ductile, malleable, and susceptible of be- 
ing divided into small parts. The labour of mining has hereto- 
fore been sufficiently great to preserve, for a small bulk, a high 
exchangeable value ; (the result of the application of steam en- 
gines we are yet tolearn.) ‘The use of gold and silver, as a 
medium of exchange, does not alter their nature. They con- 
tinue to partake of the character of other commodities, and 
their natural price, like that of all other productions, is deter- 
mined by the labour of every description necessary to bring 
them to the market, where their value is estimated. i 
quantities of these metals are worked up into utensils of diffe- 
rent kinds. So far as respects these portions of them, no one 
can doubt their following the laws which govern the produc- 
tion of other commodities. From the fact, however, that gold 
and silver are the universal currency of the world, an undue es- 
timate was placed upon them before the causes of national 
wealth were investigated. In the mercantile system, the me- 
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tals were esteemed the only riches of a country, and all the re- 
gulations of commerce had in view a favourable balance of trade, 
by which it was conceived, that the import of bullion would be 
made to exceed the export. 

Though it was readily admitted that, by artificial means, too 
great a proportionate quantity of other articles might be intro- 
duced into a country; yet, it was supposed, that gold and sil- 
ver never could superabound. If an hundred dollars of gold 
purchased, in a foreign country, commodities, which, on being 
carried to the place from whence the gold was taken, would ex- 
change for two hundred dollars; still, as no part of the returns 
was made in the precious metals, it was conceived that the na- 
tion was impoverished to the amount of one hundred dollars. 
That the merchant was, at the same time, enriched by the trans- 
action, no one had the temerity to deny. Hence the attempts 
to distinguish between individual and national wealth. Ab- 
surd as is this doctrine, it continues to have its advocates, and 
most of the arguments by which the friends of the tariff at- 
tempted to tax the whole people of the United States, for the 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturers, were based upon erro- 
neous ideas of the value of the metals.* 

While on this part of our subject, we cannot better illustrate 
our views, than by an example from the valuable statistical 
work of Mr. Pitkin: ‘A vessel carries a cargo of flour to 
Spain or Portugal, say five thousand barrels. ‘This was valued 
in 1811 at $9 50 cents per barrel, making the value of the car- 
go, at the place of exportation, $47,500. ‘This flour would 
bring the shipper in Spain, say $15 per barrel, making the va- 
lue of the cargo, at a foreign port, $ 75,000, the difference be- 
ing $27,500. ‘This difference arises from the necessary char- 
ges on the voyage, including freight, insurance, commissions, 
and perhaps, also, a profit, more or less, according to the state 
of the market. Ifthe avails of this cargo should be brought 
home directly in money, the value of the imports, arising from 
it, would of course be $75,000, exceeding the value of the 
original cargo, before its exportation, $27,500.” Should this 





* It isonly within a few weeks, that an effort has been made to induce 
the world to believe that an institution, whose acts, from its connexion with 
the revered Jefferson, can never be regarded with indifference, had given 
its sanction to a treatise on Political Economy which sets out with incul- 
cating, that “ individual wealth is often national poverty.” The fallacy of 
the rumour of the introduction of “Raymond’s Political Economy” asa 
text book, having been established; it is due to the Virginia University, to 
diffuse, as far as possible, the refutation of a statement which, if uncon- 


tradicted, could not fail to affect its reputation with the lovers of true sci- 
ence. 
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money be invested in Spanish products, the cargo might have 
the additional value of $27,500, on its arrival at an Ame- 
rican port, and what originally cost $ 47,500, might thus be 
worth $102,500. In this latter case, the importation would 
be considered ruinous to the country, although it had made the 
fortune of the merchant.” Whereas, in the former instance, 
that of a direct payment in specie, Secretaries of the Treasury 
would felicitate the country on our favorable balance. 

itis not our intention to investigate the principles of com- 
merce further than they are necessarily connected with our 
subject; but even this favorable balance of trade, as it is called, 
is not always paid in specie. When the real exchange on Pa- 
ris is two per cent. above par, the London merchant would 
prefer sending hardware, or some other commodity, if by in- 
curringan expense of £101, instead of £102, he could purchase 
such a quantity as would sell in Paris for £100. We might appeal 
to the present state of our own country, against which, according 
to custom-house language, there has been a constant balance of 
trade, since our establishment as colonists, to prove the entire fal- 
lacy ofthe doctrine of those who make wealth consist in the pre- 
cious metals, did not the obvious principles of reason render re- 
course to facts unnecessary. Indeed, the hoarding of gold and 
silver, the retaining of a large portion of the capital of the 
country in an unproductive state, operates as one of the most 
efficient causes of the poverty of India. 

To facilitate the use of gold and silver, as a medium of ex- 
change, and to save the time and labour of assaying them in or- 
dinary transactions, a mark was placed upon the metals to de- 
note their value. ‘The right of coining was almost invariably 
assumed as an attribute of sovereignty. ‘A coin is merely a 
piece of metal of known weight and fineness,’”’ and, as well 
after the introduction of the stamp, as when they passed by 
weight and not by tale, gold and silver exchanged for other 
commodities of equal value. ‘The expense of the mint, unless 
it be gratuitously borne by government, will increase the value 
of coin over bullion, by the amount of labour added to the me- 
tal in order to prepare it for the currency. The seignorage, 
if no bounds are imposed on the quantity of money coined, can 
never exceed the difference between the labour worked up in 
equal weights of coined and uncoined metal. 

In tracing the history of money, we find a common error to have 
pervaded the monetary regulations adopted by governments. 
They have gone on the principle, that the authority of the sove- 
reign, and not the cost of the metal, constituted the value of the 
coin. ‘They have thus arbitrarily reduced the quantity of 
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silver and gold contained in pieces of different denominations. 
They have conceived, that if the name of tie coin was retain- 
ed, it would continue to exchange for the same value of other 
commodities, even though its debasement should cause the cur- 
rency of the country to be doubled. Heliogabalus was better 
acquainted with the true theory of money. ‘The Romans be- 
ing bound to pay in taxes, not a certain weight of gold, buta 
certain number of aurez or pieces of gold, the Emperor increas- 
ed the quantity of metal contained in the aureus, and thus, 
without appearing to add to their contributions, assumed to 
himself a command over a much larger portion of the means 
of his subjects. 

The fluctuations of the coin have in general been of the oppo- 
sile character. ‘The Roman as or pondo, which contained in the 
reign of Servius Tullius 12 ounces, was, 175 years before Christ, 
reduced to halfan ounce. The history of the currency of most 
of the states of modern Europe is analogous. The pound or livre, 
at first, contained the weight of metal corresponding with its 
denomination. By the tables annexed to the essay before us, 
it appears that the livre current in France from A. LD. 800 to 
1103, was worth in the money of 1789, 78 livres 17 sols. In 
England, a pound weight, containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, 
was, at the time of the conquest, coined into a pound sterling. 
A quantity of silver of the same weight and assay, in 1816, made 
£3 6s. of the legalcoin. In 18 Edw. III, (1344) a pound weight 
of gold of the fineness of 23 cris. 3} grs. was coined into 
£13 3 4; in 1816, the same quantity, of the fineness of 22 erts., 
was contained in £46 14 6, of the current coin at the mint. 
The name given to the money is altogether arbitrary, and 
after the debasement of the coin becomes known, is productive 
neither of good nor evil. ‘The temporary effects are decidedly 
injurious. _Embarrassments must be occasioned in traflic, till the 
relation which the degraded money has to the value of other 
articles is regulated. The state not only pay their creditors a 
less value than was originally stipulated, but every debtor has 
legal permission to cheat those by whom he has been trusted. 
The gain of the government is also very transitory. In all 
new contracts, the value of articles will not only be estimated 
in the existing currency, but every person dealing with the 
state, or individuals, will add so much to the amount of his de- 
mand as will indemnify him against a further reduction in the 
current money, a risk always incurred in a nation where altera- 
tions of this nature are once adopted. 

The commercial history of the Greeks and Romans would 
form an interesting subject of investigation. The wants of 
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trade are similar in all ages, and there is little doubt that the 
nummularn and argentaru of ancient times performed most of 
the functions of modern bankers. So far is the origin of bills 
of exchange from being attributable to the revival of trade, 
that we find both Isocrates and Cicero speaking of travellers’ 
obtaining orders from creditors on their foreign debtors, in order 
to avoid the danger of risking their fortunes on the seas. 
Such, indeed, is the convenience to all parties of making an as- 
signment of a debt, in a distant country, to one who has occa- 
sion for foreign funds, on receiving an equivalent at the place 
of the creditor’s residence, that it must have attracted the 
attention of every people concerned in extended trade. The 
condition of the world during the middle ages, the indig- 
nities imposed upon the Jews, who alone possessed any cir- 
culating capital, went far to annihilate every species of credit. 
Instead, however, of considering the use of bills of exchange 
an evidence of the embarrassments of commerce, we should 
rather regard the resort to them by the Lombards an indication 
of its revival. By rendering the transportation of the medium 
of exchange from one place to another almost unnecessary, 
bills hberate a great amount of labour, as well as enablea 
much less quantity of gold and silver to perform the functions 
of a universal currency. 

From foreign bills of exchange, the transition is easy to in- 
land bills, and the promissory note of a person of undoubted 
wealth would soon be regarded as a convenient substitute for 
the metals, of which their possessor is liable to be robbed, 
and which have no ear-mark that might serve to identify them. 
Small states were much exposed to the introduction of clipt 
coin, and as the currency was not limited in quantity in pro- 
portionas it was debased in quality, great embarrassments were 
experienced in determining the value of the coins offered in 
large transactions. ‘The banks of Venice and Amsterdam had 
the effect of remedying these inconveniences, and payments 
were made by orders on them. As these. transferable certi- 
ficates were regulated as to quantity, by being only issued to the 
actual depositors of bullion, the money of the bank always bore a 
premium over the circulating currency of thecountry. While the 
notes issued were only equal in denomination to the value of 
the specie deposited, the bankers could gain nothing by their 
extensive credit. These establishments were safe places of 
deposit. They afforded a more convenient medium of ex- 
change, and preserved a regular standard of value. Expe- 
rience would, however, soon show, that when an institution 


or individualissuing notes enjoys undoubted credit, little ap- 
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prehension need be entertained that the bank would be called 
on to redeem, in specie, the whole amount of its paper, before 
an opportunity was afforded of converting into gold and silver 
the securities on which the loans had been negotiated. If there 
were, before the introduction of paper money, forty millions of 
coin in circulation, and a paper, convertible at pleasure into 
gold or silver, should be substituted as the medium of exchange, 
twenty millions of the precious metals, and in all probability, a 
very much smaller amount, would be sufficient to meet every de- 
mand. ‘Twenty millions of value might thus be sent out of the 
country andreplaced by reproductive capital. By thus cheapen- 
ing an important instrument of trade, commerce is_ benefited, 
and by the setting free of an immense reproductive power, the 
nation’s command over the comforts and conveniences of life is 
greatly augmented. 

If so much paper be issued, as to increase the money of the 
country beyond the circulating medium, which would have 
been employed had gold and silver continued the currency, it 
will necessarily be degraded in value. On the other hand, if 
the paper currency is ofa less amount than the metallic, which 
it replaces, every pound or dollar of paper money will ex- 
change for more commodities than the gold or silver, which it 
represents, previously did. Had the Bank of England only is- 
sued such a sum in notes, as would have corresponded with 
the amount of paper and coin in circulation before the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, their paper would have exchanged at 
par for gold and silver, and no alteration would have taken 
place inthe monetary system. ‘That the restriction on the 
bank’s redeeming its bills in specie, was not the direct cause 
of the degradation of the currency, is apparent from the fact, 
that for several years subsequent to 1797, when the circula- 
tion nearly coincided in azaount with the former currency, no 
depreciation was experienced. But when from 1809 to 1814, 
an increased quantity of notes were emitted, the paper money 
fell from 10 to 25 per cent. 

In 1810, it was asserted that there were fifty-six millions of 
paper money in circulation, twenty-three millions of which 
were notes of the Bank of England; thirty millions is stated to 
have been the amount of currency in 1797. After making allow- 
ance forthe increased quantity of coin which would havebeen re- 
quired for circulation in 1810, owing tothe general augmenta- 
tion of commodities, the difference of the amount of the currency 
between the two periods may be imputed to an excessive issue, 
the consequence of which was a proportionate depreciation 
inits value. In 1814, after the peace in Europe, but before 
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the resumption of specie payments, gold,estimated in the paper 
currency, was twenty-five per cent. above the mint price. 
It was not till individual cupidity prevailed over national 
considerations, that it hecame necessary for the bank to have re- 
course to parliament, to declare by law that their paper was 
of equal value with gold and silver. The parties concern- 
ed in such a legislative enactment, must have, forsooth, 
given a literal interpretation to the writings of the jurists, 
who contend for the omnipotence of parliament.—The ruin 
and bankruptcy, which were the consequence of the unli- 
mited issue by the French government, during the revolution, 
of irredeemable paper, may be in some degree imagined, when 
it is recollected, that from the meeting of the constituent As- 
sembly to the adoption of the constitution of ’95, assignats for 
the sum of forty-five milliards, five hundred and eighty one 
millions of livres, were emitted. Nor did the experiment stop 
here ; it was attempted to replace this currency, which literally 
was not ofas much exchangeable value as the labour worked up in 
the engraved paper, by issuing at once two milliards, four hun- 
dred millions of mandats territoriaux, based upon the securi 
of the royal and other confiscated domains. ‘These latter bills 
of credit, emitted without any reference to the principles which 
regulate the current value of money, soon shared the fate of 
the assignats. Such, indeed, has ever since been the feeling of 
the French people with regard to the paper representative of 
coin, that the national bank has been limited to notes of the 
denominations of five hundred and a thousand francs. Though 
branches have been established by the Bank of France at Ly- 
ons and other commercial cities, its paper never has circula- 
ted in the interior of the country. 

It is scarcely necessary to have recourse to foreign states for 
an illustration of the derangements to which a currency Is ex- 
posed, when legislators lose sight of the true principle by which 
its value must be sustained. The continental money fab- 
ricated during our revolution may well be assimilated to the 
French assignats, and the land bank of Tennessee was no bad 
imitation of the mandats territoriaux. We had also, in our own 
section of the country, a suspension ofspecie payments, during a 
part of the late war. It is indeed upon the facts furnished by the 
history of that period in our country, as well as in England, 
that we would found our opinion, that by limiting the paper 
in circulation to the amount of specie which it replaces, pa- 
per money may be kept of the value of gold and silver; and that, 
consequently, the rules which apply to the metallic currency, 
in estimating by itthe price of other articles, are equally opera- 
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tive in the case of the substituted medium of exchange. ‘The 
Bank of England, by occasionally disregarding a principle 
which they have always professed to reject, have given us op- 
portunities of testing this theory, both with reference to a 
paper money, exchangeable at pleasure for gold, and to an in- 
convertible currency. 

“ By issuing,” says Adam Smith, “ too great a quantity of 
paper, of which the excess was continually returning, in order 
to be exchanged for gold and silver, the Bank of England was, 
for many years together, obliged to coin gold to the extent of 
between eight hundred thousand and a million a year.”” The 
bank “ was frequently obliged to purchase gold bullion at the 
high price of four pounds an ounce, losing in this manner be- 
tween two anda half and three per cent. upon the coinage of 
so very large asum.” ‘Ihe consequence ofan over-issue is the 
degradation of money as compared with bullion, and as this may 
be immediately procured, when the paper is convertible into spe- 
cie, the effectis an exportation of bullion, and the bank is soon 
obliged to diminish its accommodations in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of a continued drain of the metallic capital. This was particu- 
larly illustrated in the transactions of the last year. The change, 
froma state of war to that of universal peace, had left considera- 
ble capital to seek investment. ‘This had a temporary effect on 
the market rate of interest—merchants could obtainaccommoda- 
tions from individuals on more favourable terms than those on 
which the bank was accustomed to discount, The Bank of Eng- 
land was induced to loan to landed proprietors, on mortgage, 
two millions of what had formerly contributed to supply the cir- 
culating capital of commerce—large amounts were remitted by 
capitalists, as loans to Greece and the states of South America 
—permanent improvements at home were carried into effect— 
and joint stock companies of all descriptions were projected, 
and the capital of England scattered throughout every part of 
the globe.* These circumstances, added to the incitement given 
to commerce in consequence of the independence of the 
Spanish American states, created a scarcity in the money 
market, and the bank was again called on for discounts. 
Anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity of profitably in- 
vesting their means, the directors, proceeding on the principle 
that they might discount to any extent the paper of solvent 





* We observed in one of our papers, a few months since, a list of foreign 
stocks, South American, Danish, Austrian, Greek, &c. raised in England 
during the preceding three years to the amount of £47,815,000. This 
did not include investments in the funds of France and the United States. 
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borrowers, extended their accommodations to such a degree as 
to degrade the currency below bullion. The exportation of 
gold in 1824 was 1,134,407 ounces, while in 1821 it was less 
than fourteen thousand ounces. The exportation of silver was 
also doubled between the two periods. The value of gold and 
silver sent out of England during the last year, is stated at 
£6, 500,000 ; and as the direction of the export shows that no 
import of any extent was going on at the same time, it is clear 
that the egress of the metals is imputable to the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, caused by the excessive issue of paper. 

So connected are the money operations of the world, that it 
is impossible that any sensible alteration can take place in the 
price of money in one country, without its effects extending to 
every other part of the civilized world. A capitalist would 
rather make investments at home, but his preference has a 
limit. If greater profits, after calculating the increased risk 
and difficulty of recalling the principal, can be gained by send- 
ing capital abroad, it will leave the country, Between the 
money markets of this country and England, there is more than 
the ordinary relation. ‘The recent rise in the interest of money 
in Great Britain, has produced correspondent effects in the 
United States. Besides, causes similar to those which have 
influenced the price of money in England, have been operative 
here. The rage for joint stock companies in our own country 
has been equal to that} which has recently characterized the 
British metropolis. Institutions that never would have exist- 
ed, but for the supposed advantages conferred by an act of in- 
corporation, have converted a much larger portion of circula- 
ting capital into permanent and fixed investments, than would, 
uninfluenced by legislative enactments, have sought those 
channels. Canals and other public improvements in various 
parts of the union have absorbed much of the trading capital. 
The repayment of the war-loan, a large portion of whichis held by 
foreigners, has alsoa tendency to draw the circulating capital from 
the country, and thus to produce a temporary rise in the mar- 
ket rate of money. That these increased demands for money 
have been attended with a rise of interest, is one of the strong- 
est arguments in favour of the sound state of our currency. 
Had the banks issued their paper to all solvent applicants, to 
the extent of the augmented demand, the currency would have 
been degraded, and the exportation of specie, with the forced 
curtailments consequent thereon, must have taken place. The 
issues Of our banks, it is true, as we shall hereafter show, 
can never be excessive, without such a combination as we 
can scarcely suppose possible. This fact, however, goes to 
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corroborate our opinion with regard to the principles which 
regulate the currency. 

To the degradation of the inconvertible paper of the Bank 
of England, we have already referred. ‘hat the depreciation 
was in proportion to the excessive issues is proved, not only by 
a reference to the price of builion in bank notes, but by the state 
of the exchange between England and other countries. The 
emission of notes by the Bauk of lreland was more inordinate than 
the issues of the Bank of England, after the suspension of specie 
payments, and the depreciation was proportionate to the excess. 

“The nominal value of the Irish shillings having been raised from 
12d. to 13d.or which isthe same thing, £108 6 8 of [rish money having 
been rendered only equal to £100 of British money, it follows, that when 
the exchange between Great Britain and Ireland is at 8 1-3 per cent. 
against the latter, it is said to be at par. In the eight years previous to 
1797, when the paper currency, both of Englaud and Ireland, was con- 
vertible into gold, the exchange between London and Dublin fluctuated 
from 7 1-2 to 9 per cent.—that is, from 5 6 per cent in favour of Dublin, 
to 2-3 per cent against it. In September, 1797, it was so low as 6 per 
cent. or 2 1-3 per cent. in favour of Dublin.’ The amount of the notes of 
the Bank of Ireland in circulation in January, 1797, was only £621,917 ; 
but in April 1801, they had increased to £2, 286, 471, and the exchange 
was then at 14 per cent. or 5 2-3 per cent. against Dublin. In 1803, the 
Bank of Ireland notes in circulation averaged £2,707,956, and in Oc- 
tober of that year the exchange rose to 17 per cent., that is,to 8 2-3 per 
cent. against Dublin.” —( Supplement, &c. Exchange.) 

In consequence of specie continuing the currency in the 
north of Ireland, in December, 1803, when the exchange of 
Dublin on London was at 16: per cent, that of Belfast on 
London was at 5}, that is, when the exchange between Dublin 
and London was 8 per cent. against Ireland, the exchange 
between Belfast, which had a gold, and cousequently a limited 
currency, was 3 per cent. in its favour. 

At the time of the suspension of specie payments in the 
United States, the banks in the city of New-York came under 
an obligation not to extend the amount of their circulation. 
The different institutions served as checks upon one another, 
and the money of this part of our country, though degraded be- 
low specie, was far from suffering the depreciation of the South 
and West. 

When the bank of the United States went into operation, 
branches were established in several states, whose currency 
did not sustain an equality with gold and silver. In some 
of the western states, the depreciation of the local cur- 
rency exceeded fifty per cent. In those pore of the union, 
few efforts were made to raise the value of the paper by di- 
minishing its quantity. The notes issued by the national 
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bank were every where received in payment of duties and 
taxes to the government, without reference to the place of emis- 
sion, and were redeemed in specie at the bank, or any of its 
branches. ‘ Drafts were given without limit on the parent 
bank and northern offices by the western offices, at par or at a 
premium merely nominal.”’ The national bank laboured under 
the disadvantage, not only of issuing notes at a time when the 
currency, in the specie paying districts, exceeded the coin 
which would have circulated, and of being, therefore, constant- 
ly called on for gold and silver; but they sustained the still 
greater inconvenience of circulating notes, payable at pleasure 
in gold or silver, at places wherea large portion of the medium 
of exchange was composed of inconvertible paper. The conse- 
quence of this was, that the notes issued in the western states, 
were immediately returned to the offices on the sea-board, and 
specie was rapidly drawn from the bank. In speaking of the 
operations of this period, the late President, Mr. Cheves, ob- 
serves, “ the result was, that the bank and the great northern 
oflices were drained of their capital, and on 20th July, 1818, 
only eighteen months after the institution began its operations, 
it was obliged to commence a rapid and heavy curtailment of 
the business of the bank.”? ‘Though the bank enjoyed a go- 
vernment deposit of eight millions—though specie had been 
imported at an expense exceeding halfa million of dollars— 
though curtailments were made to upwards of $3,600,000 be- 
tween 30th July, 1818, and Ist April, 1819—though the bank 
sold between two and three millions of its public debt, and in 
various ways obtained the command of disposable means, by 
reductions of its productive capital, within eight months, of 
upwards of eight millions of dollars, yet, it was with the most 
extreme difliculty that the bank avoided the suspension of spe- 
cie payments,—an event generally anticipated at the period that 
Mr. Cheves assumed the chief place in the administration of 
that institution. 

Most of the remarks, in reference to the debasement of the 
coin, are applicable to a depreciation of paper money arising 
from excessive issues. When the standard 1s not debased, and 
paper is convertible, at pleasure, into gold and silver, the in- 
terest of the bankers will generally prevent its fluctuations ex- 
ceeding two or three per cent., and these variations will neces- 
sarily be of short duration. 

The depreciation of inconvertible paper, on the other hand, 
has no assignable limit. In consequence of its variations in va- 
lue, a creditor may be compelled to accept a hundredth part of 
his debt ; or, if the fluctuation has been of an opposite charac- 
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ter, a hundred times more value may be exacted from the 
debtor, than he ever received or expected to pay. The ap- 
preciation of Bank of England notes in 1815 and 1816, which, 
during the suspension of specie payments, were, to all intents, 
the legal currency of the country, was thus accounted for by 
Mr. Tir, in the House of Commons : 

‘¢ He was convinced,” he said, “ thata greater and more sudden reduc- 
tion of the circulating medium had never taken place in any country, 
than had taken place since the peace in this country, with the exception 
of those reductions which had happened in France, after the Mississippi 
scheme, and after the destruction of the assignats. The reduction of the 
currency had originated in the previous fall of the prices of agricultural 
produce.* The fall had produced a destruction of country-bank paper, 
to an extent which would net have been thought possible, without more 
ruin than had actually ensued. ‘The Bank of England had also reduced 
its issues. As appeared by the accounts recently presented, the average 
amount of its currency was not, during the last year, (1815-1816) more 
than between twenty-five and twenty-six millions ; while two years ago, 
it had been nearer twenty-nine millions, and at one time even amounted 
to thirty-one millions. But without looking to the diminution of Bank 
of England paper, the reduction of the country paper was enough to ac- 


count for the fall which had taken place.” 

In accordance with the principles which we have attempted 
to’ develope, Mr. Ricardo showed that it was not necessary 
that paper money, to retain its specie value and be free from 
all fluctuations not incident to the standard itself, should be 
exchangeable for coined money. Mr. Ricardo’s plan consist- 
ed in ‘ subjecting the bank to the delivery of uncoined gold 
or silver, at the mint standard and price, in exchange for their 
notes, instead of the delivery of guineas; by which means pa- 
per would never fall below the value of bullion, without being 
followed by a restriction of its quantity. ‘To prevent the rise 
of paper above the value of bullion, the bank should be also 
obliged to give their paper in exchange for standard gold, at 
the price of £3 17s. an ounce.”? £3 17s. 103d. of paper, is 
the rate at which it was proposed that an ounce of gold might 
be demanded. ‘The expense of the coinage, and the wear of 
the metal, which amounts to a large annual sum, would be in a 
great measure saved, while the amount of specie necessary to 





* The failure of the English country banks, ninety-two of which stop- 
ped payment in the space of three years, is here ascribed to the true 
cause. We refer particularly to this circumstance, as the unfortunate 
fate of unincorporated banks in England was, last winter, used at Alba- 
ny, aS an argument to uphold our restrictions on private banking, and to 
continue a system, which, while it contravenes the privilege of every ci- 
tizen to engagein the business best adapted to his interest, has tended, in 


a pre-eminent degree, to corrupt the morals of the people, and to degrade 
the character of the state. 
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be retained unproductively, might be greatly diminished, es- 
pecially if, as is suggested by our author, the minimum quantity 
of bullion which could be demanded of the bank should be fix- 
ed at 500 or 1000 ounces. These sums are too large to be in 
the hands of those who are usually first affected by a panic ; 
and this regulation would afford opportunities to a bank to re- 
alize its convertible funds, before a union among small dealers 


could take place. Mr. Ricardo’s project is not an untried 
theory : 


“This original and well digested scheme was first brought under the 
notice of the public in 1816 ; and its adoption, as a temporary measure, 
to faciliate the return to payments in coin, was recommended, in 1819, 
by the committee of the legislature, appointed to inquire into ‘ the ex- 
pediency of the bank’s resuming cash payments.’ In conformity with 
this recommendation, a bill was brought into Parliament by Mr. Peel, 
which enacted, that, on the 1st February, 1820, the Bank of England 
should be bound to deliver gold bullion, properly stamped and assayed, 
in bars of not less than 60 ounces each, in exchange for a proportionate 
number of its notes, when demanded, at the rate of £4 1s. per ounce ; 
that on the 1st October, 1820, they should be bound to deliver bullion in 
a similar manner, at £3 19s. 6d. per ounce; that on the ist May, 
1821, they should be bound to deliver bullion for notes at £3 17s. 10 
1-2d. per ounce, being the standard mint price; and that this system 
should continue for two years more, when payments in coin were to be 
resumed, This last pait of the arrangement has not, however, been per- 
mitted to take effect; an act having been passed last session (1820—1821) 
enabling the bank, instantly, to resume cash payments of its one and 
two pound notes,’’ &c. 

“In practice, Mr. Ricardo’s plan worked extremely well; while the 
over issue of paper was effectually prevented, only a very few bars were de- 
manded from the bank, and it was generally supposed that instead of its 
operation being prematurely checked, it would have been rendered per- 
petual, and the farther circulation of gold coins prevented.” 

x * * * * * oe ee 


“Tt appears, as well from reasoning as experience, that, by the adoption 
of this plan, of making notes payable in bullion, we should have all the 
security against the fluctuation in the value of the currency that we pos- 
sess under our present system; while we should possess this security, 
without incurring any part of the expense of a gold and silver currency, 
except what might be required for small payments below the value of 
one pound, thereby effecting a saving, which, on account of the united 
kingdom, cannot be estimated at less than two and a half or three mil- 
lions a year. And it further appears, that the security of the bank 
against the pernicious effects of sudden panics among the holders of its 
notes, would be greatly increased by its adoption, and that the banking 
business might henceforth be carried on with a much léss amount of un- 
productive capital.” (Supplement, Sc.) 


‘The argument used with most force against Ricardo’s plan, 
was the evil arising from forgery. From the returns made to 
the House of Commons, it appeared that in the eight years pre- 
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vious to the restriction on specie payments, no individual was 
capitally convicted of forgery, while in the succeeding eight 
years, one hundred and forty-six individuals were capitally 
convicted and executed. This isimputable, in no small degree, 
to the bad execution of the Bank of England notes. Any one 
comparing them with the notes in circulation among us, must 
be convinced that the superiority of our engraving has done 
much to obviate the most powerful objection to a paper medi- 
um of exchange. 

In this section of the union, we have a currency as safe and 
economical, in most respects, as in any part of the world. 
While in England, even the one pound notes are chiefly retir- 
ed from circulation, bills of the denomination of one dollar are 
here preferred, for ordinary purposes, to the specie which they 
represent ; all the paper being convertible into specie at the 
will of the holder. The competition of rival institutions, the 
settlement of balances among themselves, with the means pos- 
sessed by the Bank of the United States, are effectual preven- 
tives to excessive issues. 

Mr. Ricardo, and after him, Mr. Mill and the author of the 
Essay before us contend, that the profit of issuing notes should 
be enjoyed by the public, and not monopolized by banking in- 
stitutions. Many of their arguments refer to the privileges 
conferred on the Bank of England, and are not applicable where 
the business of emitting notes is open to all. It was im favour 
of the Bank of England, that the law to restrict the pay- 
ment of specie was passed. It alone enjoyed the power of sup- 
plying an inconvertible paper currency. ‘The country bank- 
ers, during the restriction of specie payments, were obliged to 
redeem their notes in the paper of the Bank of England.* 
These issues, unrestrained as they were by rival institutions, 
might be unlimited, and the debasement of the currency, as 
was at one time the case, the consequence. ‘The interest of 
the public, and of the institution, were put in opposition. In 
the case of notes redeemable in gold or silver coin, the profits 
are far from being inordinate, even when banks possess exclu- 
sive privileges. ¥ 2 the event of the adoption of Mr. Ricardo’s 
plan, they would be somewhat augmented ; but, if competition 
was free in banking, the dividends could not, of course, exceed 





* This regulation, which ceased with the resumption of payment in coin 
bythe Bank of England, has led toa belief that country bankers could 
not, even now, be called on for specie, but that Bank of England notes 
were alegal tender. This opinion, though erroneous, was the ground of 
a recent application to Parliament. (See Debates in the House of Com- 
mons, London Times, June 23, 1825.) 
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the common ordinary rate of profits. The Bank of England 
for five years preceding the suspension of specie payments, 
had not a greater circulation than £11,497,995, and it main- 
tained at the same time in its vaults £6,272,000. On 12th 
August, 1816, the Bank of France had 41,000,000 francs, in hard 
cash, and the amount of its notes in circulation was 70,000,000 
francs. ‘The bank of the United States, with a capital of 
35,000,000, having deposits to nearly 7,000,000, and three mil- 
lions anda half of specie in the bank, and its branches, circula- 
ted, in 1822, less than five millions and a half of bank notes. 
The dividends of these favoured institutions have been far from 
excessive, if the profits of the period, when the Bank of Eng- 
land was released from the obligation of providing gold and 
silver for the redemption of its notes, be deducted. If we add 
to the expense of providing specie, the other charges incident 
to putting paper in circulation, and deduct the profits accruing 
from deposits, we will find that, ordinarily, the gains of the 
bankers do not exceed the average rate of profits, even in the 
case of companies enjoying monopolies. tn this state, though 
banking is a legislative franchise, it is probable that the capital 
invested in it 1s not much less than it would have been, had 
the business been unrestricted. The profits of bank stock in 
New-York do not exceed the rate of interest usually obtained 
from loans on real estate. 

But the principal objection against the issue of paper by a 
government, arises from the strong temptation of an uncon- 
trolled authority to abuse a power, which, at first sight, seems to 
render unnecessary a resort to taxes, or the contracting of loans. 
‘In times of tranquillity,” says Gen. Hamilton, “ it might have 
no ill consequence ; it might even, perhaps, be managed in a 
way to be productive of good ; but in great and trying emergen- 
cies, there is almost a moral certainty of its becoming mischie- 
vous. The stamping of paper is an operation so much easier 
than the laying of taxes, that a government im the practice of 
paper emissions would rarely fail, in any such emergency, to 
indulge itself too far in the employment of that resource, to 
avoid, as much as possible, one less auspicious to present po- 
pularity.”’—( Report on the National Bank.) 

While Mr. Law’s bank, (established in 1716,) was conduct- 
ed on private account, its concerns were very prosperous, not 
only to individuals, but to the state. The evidence of there 
having been no inordinate issues is, that both in Holland and Eng- 
land, exchange rose 4 or 5 per cent. in favour of Paris. When 
taken into the hands of government, its schemes knew no limit 
but the will of the sovereign: and after putting in circulation 
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2,235,085,590 livres, the operations of the institution termi- 
nated in an almost universal bankruptcy. 

The real difference of exchange between two places can 
never, for any length of time, exceed the expense of transport- 
ing the precious metals from the one to the other. Exchange 
between two given countries does not depend upon their 
commercial transactions with one another only, but with 
all countries. Many circumstances, however, cause an appa- 
rent difference, and the state of the currency in the two places 
is an important consideration. Nominal exchange depends on 
the relative value of bullion in the two countries, and on the 
quantity of bullion contained in their coins, or on the quantity 
of bullion for which their paper money, or other circulating 
medium, will exchange. In consequence of the clipped coin 
used in England before the recoinage, in the reign of Wilham 
III., the nominal exchange between England and Holland, ac- 
cording to the standards of their respective mints, was 25 per 
cent. against England. When one country makes gold the 
standard, and another silver, exchange is affected by every 
variation in the relative value of the two metals. We have 
already incidentally referred to the effect on exchange of ex- 
cessive issues of paper, and particularly of paper money not 
convertible into specie. In calculating the exchange between 
this country and England, it is usual to consider four dollars and 
forty-four cents as the par value of the pound sterling. At this 
rate it is by law calculated, in the payment of duties. Whe- 
ther the dollar or the pound sterling be assumed as the par of 
exchange, will make a difference in the results of the esti- 
mate. If the dollar is worth four shillings and sixpence, the 
pound sterling is equivalent to four dollars forty-four cents 
four mills and an endless fraction of four decimal parts. If the 
pound sterling is worth four dollars and forty-four cents, four 
shillings and sixpence, or fifty-four pence, are equal only to 
ninety-nine cents and nine mills. The difference is one mill 
in a dollar, or one thousand dollars in a million. The pound 
sterling, estimated in bullion or gold coin, at the mint of the 
United States, is worth $4,56.572 ; in silver $4,34.8943.* 

Silver in England, since 1816, is only a legal tender to the 
amount of forty shillings, whereas gold and silver are both the 
standards in the United States.t 


* The gold coin in the United States, is of the English standard of 
purity, and American gold coined, as an article of merchandise, is worth 
more than mere bullion, whereas the silver is only exported as bullion. 

t+ For the various mutations in the relative value of the American, com- 
pared with the English coins, we would refer to Appendix C. of the ela- 
borate Report of the late Secretary of State, on Weights and Measures. 
We have alluded to the subject in order to indicate one of the causes which 
influence the nominal rate of foreign exchange. 
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It is almost impracticable to make the two precious me- 
tals indifferently standards of value. If their proportionate 
value be ever so justly estimated, it will not long remain cor- 
rect. When an alteration occurs in their relative price, that 
which is most valuable will be exported, and the expense of the 
coinage is thus lost to the country. ‘This will scarcely take 
place if one of the metals be used only as a subsidiary currency. 
Indeed, the imposition of a large seignorage would, in that case, 
effectually retain it in the country. 

Laws prohibiting the exportation of bullion, though they 
cannot entirely prevent the egress of the precious metals, are 
not without their influence. The risk of exportation from 
Spain was formerly estimated at 3 percent. In England, these 
restraints were abolished in 1819, and their effects for several 
years previous did not exceed !} per cent. Our government 
has not always entertained the soundest views on this subject. 
In 1814, President Madison proposed to Congress that the ex- 
portation of specie should be prohibited, ‘ in favour of our 
moneyed institutions,” for two years after the end of the war. 
The tendency of restrictions on exportation is, by creating an 
excess, to lower the value of the precious metals, in the countries 
where the prohibitory laws exist, to the amount of the expense 
required to elude them. 

The currency, after bills of exchange come into general use, 
is inconceivably small, compared with the amount of commo- 
dities for which it serves as a medium of exchange. Foreign 
commerce is almost exclusively carried on by bills. It appears, 
from recent authenticated statements, that the Bank of England 
notes now (1825) in circulation amount to £19,092,005 14s. 
11d. and of the gold and silver medium, it is supposed that there 
is about twenty millions. ‘To these sums is to be added the 
notes of country bankers ; in London, the notes of the Bank of 
England are the only paper money in circulation. : 

When the daily transactions of the London bankers amounted 
to £5,000,000, £220,000 of banknotes were generally found 
sufficient for the discharge of the several balances. Even now 
when the business of the clearing house is greatly augmented, 
the vast moneyed operations of the British metropolis are settled 
by an actual disbursement not exceeding £500,000. 

The length to which our remarks have already extended, 
prevents our enlarging on the futility, as well as the inexpedien- 
cy of legally regulating the rate of interest. The views which 
we have taken of the nature of money, sufficiently proves that 
the rate of interest depends upon the profit which can be made 
by the employment of capital. A country, where the legal rate 
of interest is as high, or higher, than the usual market price, 
suffers the least from the trammels on trade, occasioned by usu- 
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ry laws. In this state, the interest allowed by law, has been 
higher than in most other parts of the union. Capital, there- 
fore, belonging to those places where the usury laws were ope- 
rative, sought investment in New-York ; and we think that we 
do not mistake, when we consider our comparatively liberal 
regulations, on this subject, to be among the eflicient causes of 
the commercial prosperity of our metropolis. Entertaining 
these opinions, which we know to be sanctioned by those best 
acquainted with the details of money transactions, as well as 
unanimously approved by the political economists who have 
applied to these subjects the principles of scientific investiga- 
tion ; it was with no little regret that we observed in the mes- 
sage of the Executive to the legislature, at their last session, a 
proposition to reduce the legal rate of interest, while nothing 
was said as to expunging the usury laws from our statute-book. 
The consequence of the adoption of Governor Clinton’s 
recommendation would necessarily be,to give additional force 
to all the absurd regulations, with regard to the employment 
of money, introduced by the ignorance and superstition of our 
ancestors. 

If, in their opinion, the suggestion of new principles of civil 
policy should fall within the province of the learned ju- 
rists to whom the revision of our laws is confided, we feel much 
confidence, so far as respects our state, of the speedy abroga- 
tion of the usury laws, and of the other remains of institu- 
tions of less enlightened periods, which still obscure the glory 
of the republic. 

If we are not disposed to take the lead in adopting the reforms 
which are required by the spirit of the age—if we are unwilling 
to pursue the course of those who improved our sanguinary 
code of penal law, though it too was sanctioned by time; let us, at 
least, proceed pari passu with our brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Whatcan be more arbitrary than the distinc- 
tions adopted in the usury laws? ‘Though the maker or drawer 
be ignorant of the intended usury, yet if a note or bill of ex- 
change be procured for the purpose of being discounted at a 
usurious rate, it is void, and in no case can the innocent holder 
of paper, tainted in its origin with usury, recover the conside- 
ration for which he has bona fide paid his money. On the 
other hand, if a bill or note be good in its inception, a subse- 
quent endorsee, purchasing it at a larger discount than the legal 
rate of interest, may recover the face of the note from the 
prior parties to it; or, from his immediate endorser, the consi- 
deration paid. 

When we consider the importance of negotiable paper, and 
the many transfers of it subsequent to its being sent into mar- 
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ket, we may appreciate the necessity which gave rise to 58 
Geo. Ill. c. 98. which enacts, “that no bill of exchange or 
promissory note, that shall be drawn or made after the passing 
of this act, shall, though it may have been given for a usurious 
consideration, or upon a usurious contract, be void, in the hands 
of an endorsee for valuable consideration, unless such endorsee 
had, at the time of discounting, or paying such consideration 
for the same, actual notice that such bill, &c. had been origi- 
nally given for a usurious consideration, or upon a usurious 
contract.” 

The author of the essay, at the head of this article, has re- 
cently been introduced to the American public. As Professor 
M‘Vickar’s edition of the Essay on Political Economy bids 
fair to be widely circulated, our countrymen will soon become 
acquainted with Mr. M‘Culloch as a writer. Distinguished as 
the Edinburgh Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica is 


among the literary and scientific. productions of the present cen- " 


tury ; to no one of its writers more than to our author are we in- 
debted for sound principles and useful information, on subjects 
of the deepest interest, delivered in clear and perspicuous lan- 
guage. In the examination of our subject, we have had fre- 
quent occasion to refer to the articles in the Supplement on In- 
terest and Exchange, from the same pen, and we cannot better 
give our opinion of their merits, than by expressing our sin- 
cere desire, that the several essays of the Ricardo Professor, 
with such illustrations as the experience of our own country 
may suggest, may be made generally accessible to the Ameri- 
can reader. 


Art. XXVI.—Traits of the Aborigines of America, a Poem. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf, Printers. Sold by Cum- 
mings and Hilliard, Boston. 1822. 


A little poem on the death of General M‘Intosh, the cele- 
brated chief of the Creek Nation, written by the reputed au- 
thor of this book, has lately appeared in the newspapers. Its 
merit has drawn our attention to the work before us, and we 
have not been disappointed in finding it greatly superior to the 
average of American poetry. It does not, however, appear 
to have met with any particular tokens of favour from the 
reading public ; the sale we suspect has not been very rapid, 
and we are certain that the applause bestowed on it has not 
been very loud, nor very general. We recollect, indeed, that 
about the time of its appearance, several attempts were made 
to recommend it in the newspapers; but the few feeble voices 
that were lifted in its favour gradually died away in discourage- 
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ment at being neither re-echoed nor regarded. It is certain, 
however, that many poems of less merit have met with higher 

raise. For ourselves, we beg leave to wash our hands of all 
ee on account of this neglect, since the work was printed 
some time before we entered upon our critical labours. 

One reason why the book has met with so few buyers, may 
be the advertisement immediately following the title page, in 
which the reader is promised that the avails of the work shall 
be exclusively devoted to religious charities. Now, we have 
not a word to say against religious charities, any more than 
against those which merely regard the temporal good of man- 
kind; we only beg leave to doubt the policy of making them a 
reason for buying a book. It is no secret that different notions 
prevail concerning the proper mode and objects of religious 
charities; an appeal of this nature, which would have the effect 
of making one man purchase the book, would be the very rea- 
son that would determine another, who prefers to be his own 
almoner, to leave it on the bookseller’s shelf. Then, the great 
mass of the community, who are indiflerent about these mat- 
ters, would consider it as an expedient to help off the sale of a 
work recommended by no merit of its own, and the author of 
which might esteem himself fortunate if he could be reim- 
bursed the expenses of the publication. Liven in Catholic 
countries, a beggar is not always considered as less importu- 
nate, or more deserving, because he asks alms “ for the love 
of God and of St. Nicholas.””> We think that whenever the 
author shall favour the world with another work of this kind, 
she will do well to rely for success upon its intrinsic merits, 
and to defer the annunciation of her benevolent designs till 
she has actually received “ the avails of the work.” 

The poem before us is not particularly remarkable for the 
regularity of its plan. It is dividedinto five cantos. ‘The first 
begins with some general description of the manuers and con- 
dition of the Indian tribes of America previous to the settle- 
ment of Europeans on their shores. This is followed by an 
account of the planting of the several colonies of America, 
the Danish settlement on the shores of Greenland—the doubt- 
ful story of Madoc—the discovery of the southern continent 
by Columbus—the Spanish, Portuguese, and French settle- 
ments—the latter of which, by suggesting the misfortunes of 
the Huguenots, is made to introduce a pretty long apostrophe 
to the harp of prophecy. The same subject is continued in 
the second canto. The following is a description of one class 
of settlers, of which there are some indications that the race is 
not even yet altogether extinct in our country. 
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“ Thither came 
To Nature’s boldest scenery, men who saw 
No beauty in her charms—in the dark arch 
Of mountain forest, springing to the skies 
E’er since Creation, on the mighty cliff, 
Crown’d with rich light, or wrapt in sable clouds, 
No grandeur trac’d ; for still their eyes were bent, 
In the dark caverns of the earth to grope 
For drossy ore. These, in the chrystal stream 
Fring’d with the silvery willow, in the foam 
Of the wild thundering cataract, bearing on 
A mighty tribute to the swelling sea, 
Beheld no majesty, nor deign’d a glance 
Save on the glittering sediment. ‘To Heaven, 
If it were possible that to the seat 
Of God such souls might soar, no thought of bliss 
Could reach them there, except to gaze intent 
Upon the golden pavement.”—p. 31, 32. 


The mention of the first planters of the northern colonies gives 
occasion to the introduction ofa long biography of Capt. Smith, 
which is given in tolerable blank verse, though, for ourselves, 
we prefer reading it in the quaint prose of his old English bio- 
grapher. ‘The following lines, however, are striking. ‘The 
author is speaking of that incident in his life, when on a voy- 
age from Marseilles to Loretto, in a vessel filled with pilgrims 
to the shrine of the holy virgin, a terrible storm arose ; and the 
good Catholics thinking it a judgment from heaven on account 
of the impiety of Smith, seized the heretic, and threw him into 
the sea. He wascarried by the waves to a desert island, and 
left, scarcely alive, on the rocks. 


“ Morn 
From her bright eye such-genial warmth diffus’d, 
That up the sleeper sprang ; his humid locks 
Sull dripping, and his countenance illum’d 
With that inert expression, which displays 
Its sceptic glances, when the muscles live 
Before the intellect ; while the lost mind, 
Coming from exile, like the strong man arm’d, 
Findeth her mansion empty. Thus, perchance, 
Beam’d the wan features of the man entomb’d, 
In that first moment, when returning life, 
Caught from the touch of dead Elisha’s bones, 
Pervaded him And well thy pencil’s pow rs 
Allston! hath kindled that mysterious gleam, 
When in brief struggle the terrestrial strove 
With the celestial, and dull matter mov’d, 
Ere the Creator’s breathing spirit gave 
Pure Thought its resurrection.” —p. 43. 


The author does not fail to seize the opportunity which the 


relation of Smith’s adventures affords her, to speak of the ruins 
Vou. I. 37 
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of Rome, which are somewhat tediously described. In the 
third canto, we have a versification of an old story of an Indian 
warrior, who interposed in a bloody combat and saved the life 
of a young Englishman, and having detained him a long time, 
during which he treated him with the greatest tenderness, and 
instructed him in all the accomplishments of a savage life, re- 
stored him to his friends. Then follows an enumeration of the 
vegetable treasures of the American continent, with their uses, 
both esculent and medical. This is succeeded by the story of 
Oolaita from Schoolcraft, and the canto is concluded by an ex- 
ceedingly spirited and ingenious vindication of the Indian cha- 
racter from some of the aspersions thrown uponit. We can- 


not resist the temptation of making some extracts from this part 
of the work. 


“ Driven back 
From wild to wild, the natives yield, and sink 
In cold oblivion. We, who ought to weep 
O’er their deep woes, and send a cordial balm 
To heal the wounds made by our father’s swords, 
Lift up the hand against them; stain our page, 
Not with their wrongs, but with their dark reproach 
Industriously sought. We teach our babes, 
Not to lisp prayers for them, but join their names 
With baseness, treachery, and the shuddering 
Of dread disgust. We take away their food, 
Their hunting forests, and their broad lakes throng’d 
With scaly tribes. “heir meager forms we see 
Withering with famine, and to their parch’d lips 
Hold that enchanted cup, whose fearful dregs, 
Like those of Circe, change the form erect 
To grov’ling beastliness. How can he stand, 
Unnurtur’d Savage! "Zainst that potent spell, 
Which baffles prudence, steals from pride its plume, 
Enthralls the wise, and lays the mighty low, 
Ev’n of our race. Th’ untutor’d Indian drinks— 
Drinks, and is stupified ; while we deride 
And point him out, like the stern Spartan lords, 
Who gave their vassals the enticing draught, 
Then call’d their children to despise, and say, 
* Behold! the slaves are drunken? We prepare 
A dry and thirsty soil by harrowing wrongs ; 
And the poor Red Man sets it with strange slips, 
And roots of bitterness. Much we condemn 
His mode of warfare. Thoughtless censors oft 
Sneering exclaim, ‘ How cowardly to hide 
In the dark thicket, or from sheltering trees 
Aim at the foe.” Why are the palisade, 
Rampart, and bastion, rear’d for the defence 
Of modern valour? Does it raise a blush 
On the bold cheek of Discipline, to say 
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The author next considers the accusation of cruelty brought 
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Its principle is to annoy the foe, 
And keep itself unhurt? Why is it base 
To choose a spreading tree, more than to stand 
Behind a parapet? The Soldier, vers’d 
In all the ‘ pomp and circumstance of war,’ 
Seeks the close fortress, and we praise his skill ; 
The native, from the thicket lifts his bow, 
And we decry the savage. Thirst of blood, 
The dark offence, we tolerate ; but cry 
Wo to the wandering slave, if by his hand 
Th’ offence shall come. Why? Ask the heart within ; 
And let us judge impartially, as those 
Who in the twinkling uf an eye, may meet 
Judgment themselves. 
But s*ill we say, how vile 
The skulking Indian, in his ambush laid ; 
How are such stratagems despis’d by those 
Who feel the thirst of glory, and are mov’d 
By nobleness of soul, to the dread field 
Of mortal combat. 
Turn the storied page, 
Retrace the scenes when Italy shrunk back, 
Amaz’d to see the proud Alps pour a train 
Of warriors from the clouds. Whose martial skill 
Spread his strong force in secret ambuscade, 
And ere the foe was ready, starting up, 
Surpris’d his legions? Who the green earth stain’d 
With sudden slaughter? and with corses chok’d 
Thrasymene’s reddening lake ? 
Oh! this, we say, 
Was Hannibal, the generous, and the brave,” &c. &c. 
‘* But why heaves the Earth ? 
Why from her unsuspecting bosom spring 
Men, clad in steel, who on their weapons bear 
Havoc and death? Are these the hosts of Rome! 
With soaring helmets, mining like the mole, 
And in their serpentine, and secret path, 
Creeping, as the dark robber prowls, to snatch 
Some long-mark’d hoard, until they listening hear 
Above their heads, the mingling, murm’ring sounds 
Of the unconscious Citadel? Are these 
The boasted heroes! who with sudden strokes 
Pierce her unguarded heart, and line her streets 
With her dead children, slain amid their mirth ? 
This was Camillus! And what heart may doubt 
The greatness of the Roman ?””—pp. 117. 120. 


against the Indian character. 





“This strong charge is brought, 
And they deny it not. What page have they, 
Or what historic pen, to palliate, 
To justify, or blazon? ‘To the lists 
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We dare the unarm’d, and conquer them at once. 
We cite them to their trial, where they stand 
Silent, and we condemn. But would some friend, 
Some advocate, who loves to right the oppress’d, 
Like Clarkson, or like Wilberforce, arise, 

And tell these aliens, of the Spartan lords, 

Who deck’d with garlands, and with freedom’s robe, 
Thousands of home-born slaves, and ere the Sun 
Rose on the joyous train, destroy’d them all 

With horrid treachery ; or of Persia’s king 

The fratricide, Cambyses, o’er the tomb 

Of Egypt’s monarch, mocking ; of the pride 

Of brutal Xerxes, rising from the board 

Of hoary Pythias, to destroy his sons 

Before his eyes, and o’er their mangled limbs 
March all his troops ; or of Sicilian hate, 

That when the faint Athenians bowing sought 
With parched tongues, the cool, restoring stream, 
Butcher’d them with the water on their lips, 

That quench’d their battle thirst.”—pp. 121, 122. 


After an enumeration of some of the most atrocious cruel- 
ties recorded in ancient and modern history, the author asks 
what has been the example of her own country. 


sé 





The answer speeds 
On the wild winds which rais’d red clouds of flame, 
In awful volumes, from the peaceful roofs 

Of sad Muskingum ; in deep tones it sighs 

From those who visit the desertéd bounds 

Of the slain Creeks ; and from the troubled grave 
Of Malaanthee, in low, hollow sounds, 

Murmuring it rises, ‘Lo! Behold the men 

Who knew, and publish’d the pure word of peace, 
Yet kept itnot!’ Say, did the spectre form 

Of Malaanthee, break no nightly dream, 

Ye murd’rers ? Did those aged features, stern 

In death’s convulsion, and those few grey hairs, 
Matted with blood, ne’er glare through midnight’s pall 
Before your straining eyes, till ye have curst 

The ghost, that seem’d to multiply itself 

Where’er ye turn’d ?—p.126. 


The author has the hardihood to add to this bloody list the 
memorable destruction of the Chehaw villages, in 1818. 

It is to be hoped that she will not have the opportunity, in a 
future edition, to increase her catalogue of treacheries and 
wrongs, committed against these unfortunate tribes, by the story 
of the Creeks dispossessed by a pretended treaty and driven 
from their fair territory, the land of their fathers, whose fertile 
bosom they were learning to cultivate, and where, after having 
contracted the vices, they were beginning to practice some of 
the virtues, and enjoy some of the blessings of civilization. 
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The labours of the earlier missionaries, and the later and 
more successful attempts to christianize and civilize the savage 
tribes of our country, are the subject of the two concluding 
cantos. ‘There is good sense in the following passage. 


** Hail, holy hearts, 
Who, fill’d with pure benevolence, rejoice 
That the green olive decks the rugged brows - 
Of the dark forest children ; let that zeal 
Which prompts for them your charity, unite 
The useful arts of life with love divine, 
Gifts for this world with knowledge of the next.” 


pp- 156, 157. 
The following also is good advice, if not good poetry : 


“ Bid vour life evince 
Your orthodoxy ; Jet your virtues be 
Devotion’s daughters. Toil no more to hide 
Sectarian bitterness beneath the cloak 
Of righteous zeal ; your many-headed faith 
Reduce to His simplicity, who merged 
In love to the Supreme, and love to man, 
The prophets, and the law.”—pp. 165, 166. 





The poem closes with a fervent and eloquent exhortation to 
the citizens of the United States, to aid in conveying to this 
unfortunate race the blessings of knowledge and religion. We 
would give some extracts from this part of the poem, were it not 
that the copious ones already made will give a suflicient idea of 
the characteristic merits and faults of the work. With respect to 
the faults, they do not seem to arise so much from any deficiency 
or perversion of taste, as from a want of steadiness and dili- 
gence in its application. The author is inclined to revert too 

often and dwell too long upon the common-places of her sub 
ject, and to repeat in verse many things which had grown ex- 
ceedingly trite in prose. There is too much wordiness in the 
style ; the adjective is too prominent a part of speech ; and 
numerous epithets are introduced tending in no degree to 
heighten the beauty or the force of the expression, and which 
are therefore so many incumbrances and deformities. In some 
instances, they seem employed merely for the purpose of 
eking out the measure; a fault for which there can be no ex- 
cuse in the composition of blank-verse. There is also a tinc- 
ture of what may properly be called the cant of poetry—a set 
of conventional phrases, formerly called poetic diction, but 
which, being something worn and threadbare, has been laid 
aside by the poets of the present day as a cast off garment. 
Weare sorry that the author has condescended to pick up any 
of these gaudy rags, and to use them as ornaments to her own 
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natural and flowing dress. Nearly allied to this fault, if not 
reducible to it, is the practice in which we have sometimes 
detected her, of saying very homely things in a certain stately 
circumlocutory way, with great pomp and noise of words, and 
very little distinctness of meaning. ‘The following is a curious 
instance of this sort. 
“ That unpitying pain 

Which plucks the nerves, close-sealing with a frown 

Even Beauty’s lip, which the bold Ayrshire bard 

Wished, in his patriot vengeance, to entail 

On Caledonia’s foes, yielded its rage 

To the rough genius of that lofty tree, 

Whose yellow armour bears, in countless studs, 

The horrid thorn.”—pp. 101, 102. 

The riddle is duly explained in two several notes, to which 
we refer the reader, after he has sufficiently puzzled himself 
over this cabalistic passage. The author is not always more 
fortunate when she would speak out, and call things by their 
right names ; as for example— 

“ The healers sought the cell, 
Where Rhododendron, like some drooping maid, 
Timid and beauteous, hides her golden locks ; 
Or lur’d her statelier sister’s aid, to bribe 
Relentless Chronic Rheumatism to loose 
The rigid sinew.”—p. 102. 


Enough, however, of these examples. We must allow that 
the work has sufficient merit to make ample amends for all 
the faults we have noticed. Amidst much that is common- 
place, there is a great deal that is striking and original. In 
these passages it is that the author appears to the best advan- 
tage, and shows a prompt conception of the beautiful and pa- 
thetic, a compass and fertility of illustration, and a freedom, 
force, and unaffectedness of diction, which bring them into 
strong contrast with the exceptionable parts, upon which we 
have animadverted. In short, the poem is one which needs 
only a little pruning and cutting down to make it a very beau- 
ful and interesting work. We admit that a larger book may be 
made by printing all that one writes ; but it is a false economy 
which cannot afford to lose what is only cumbrous and worth- 
less. It is idle to say that taste is any restraint upon the flights of 
genius ; we should rather say that taste is the guide and support 
of genius. The strong love of the noble, the beautiful, and the 
impassioned, and the ready discrimination of these from their 
opposites—faculties which are only another name for taste—are 
the sources to which we owe all that is excellent and admira- 
ble in poetry. They whose writings have been the delight and 
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wonder of the world for ages, did not certainly possess a small- 
er share of these qualities than those who in later times have 
set themselves, from the observation and meditation of those 
immortal works, to construct the canons Of criticism. We 

can, therefore, assure the author, that whenever she writes 
again, she need apprehend no abatement of the vigour of her 
fancy, or of her power over the feelings, from the unsparing 
excision of every thing tame, tumid, or unnatural, which may 
escape her pen. 


- 


Art. XXVIII. Memoirs and Recollectiéns of Count Szeur, 
Ambassador from France, to the courts of Russia and Prussia, 
&c. Written by himself. Boston: Wells and Lilly; and 
E.. Bliss and E. White, New-York. 1825. 


Books of this kind possess a peculiar charm over the minds 
of readers. There is scarcely any thing to which we recur 
more often and more willingly, and which detains us longer and 
wearies us less in the perusal, than the written recollections of 
one who has seen a great deal of men and things, and who, at 
the evening of a long life, occupies those moments, which can 
no longer be devoted to action, in recording the events of his 
youth and his manhood. Old men are their own best biogra- 
phers. What they write is generally written in the silence of — 
the passions, when the false lights in which things were seen, 
and the false values which the parties and the interests of the 
moment affixed to them, have ceased to exist. It is then that 
trifling events are devested of the disproportionate importance 
once conferred upon them by accidental circumstances, and 
the animosities which prevented a just estimate of the charac- 
ters and talents of men are healed by time or covered by the. 
grave. At this stage of life too, the events of the day begin 
to lose their hold onthe memory ; the man lives in the past ra- 
ther than the present; the scenes and incidents which he has 
witnessed as a spectator or as an actor arrange themselves in 
his mind in their original order and distinctness, and the vivid- 
ness of their impression is renewed when the passions which 
they excited are laid asleep forever. He has nothing in life 
upon which to look forward ; and his advanced age is a sort of 
quiet post of observation, from which he may indulge the love 
of retrospection natural to that period, and take both a clearer 
and calmer view of his past history than any other stage of 
his life could have offered him. Under these circumstan- 
ces the self-biographer writes with something of the impartia- 
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lity, and with more than the vivacity and interest of the histo- 
rian. It is true that he may have some faults in his own con- 
duct to palliate, and that his work may show the traces of pre- 
= too deep for the lapse of time to remove; but we must 

content to put up with these abatements, for the sake of the 
advantages with which this sort of writing is attended. For 
ourselves, we had rather read his apology, if his character 
should need any, in his own words, where modesty obliges him 
to some little reserve, than in the memoir of a friend written 
after his death. Nobody looks for any thing like impartiality, 
hardly for any thing like moderate praise, in the biography of 
a distinguished individual drawn up soon after his decease. It 
is generally written by some friend, who makes it a point of in- 
terest or of duty to exal this memory: it professes to be a nar- 
rative; it is only an eulogy—an eulogy in which the topics ot 
panegyric are exhausted. On the other hand, if we wait till 
the judgments of men concerning him have grown cool enough 
to form or admit a just estimate of his character, of what value 
is any account of his life that can be written? It becomes only 
the meager chronicle of events which might as well have hap- 
pened to any body else; most of what was peculiar and inter- 
esting, minute traits which distinguished his character from 
that of other men, and instructive incidents which made his 
history valuable are forgotten. It is not, to be sure, every man 
who in the decline of life can give such an account of his past 
history as Franklin has done, whose work is one of the most 
popular and attractive in our language. One reason is, that 
there are few who possess his captivating manner of telling a 
story; and another, that few have been, in so eminent a degree 
as he was, the architects of their own greatness. In all ages, 
men have looked with an eager and delighted curiosity upon 
the adventures of those whose superior wariness and sagacity 
seem to give them a sort of control over fortune, and the power 
of turning her sports in their own favour. Every man, howe- 
ver, possessing a mind of more than ordinary strength or culti- 
vation, who has seen much of human life, will have many in- 
teresting and instructive matters to record which have made a 
part of his experience, or fallen within his observation. The 
life of the mere scholar is said to be barren of incident, and his 
biographers complain of the scantiness and dullness of their ma- 
terials ; yet, observe how interesting the history of that life be- 
comes when related by himself. ‘The memoirs of Gibbon are 
a more pleasing, as well as a better written work than his His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. The 
Life of Richard Cumberland is read with pleasure, by numbers 
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who never thought of looking at his novels, plays or epics ; and 
Butler’s Reminiscences are eed on the shelves of every mo- 
dern library. English literature, however, is not rich in works 
of this kind; that of France is peculiarly so. The natural 
communicativeness, some would perhaps say, the natural ego- 
tism, of the French character, comes in aid of the narrative 
propensity of old age, and an infinite number of these biogra- 
phical sketches are produced, forming one of the largest, and 
not the least valuable branch of French literature. Nor are 
they composed by men of letters only. Asalmost every person of 
any note in France is an author, either in a great or a small way, 
so far at least as to have produced his apologue or his epigram, 
nobody feels any reserve about writing his own memoirs; and 
accordingly we have them from persons of all classes and in all 
stations, from generals and statesmen down to courtiers and 
chambermaids. 

The book now before us, belongs to this fertile department of 
French literature. It is not written with the usual liveliness of 
French memoirs, and, like those of most persons who have 
figured as warriors and politicians, is a mixture of history and 
biography. ‘The good Count’s talent for historical writing is 
none of the most perfect. In giving an account of any politi- 
cal measure, he cannot restrain his impatience to set before 
the reader its final consequences. ‘This he does by leaping at 
once over all the intermediate events, and then returning to 
his starting place, and relating them afterwards. This method 
occasions some repetitions, and, as the author uses. few dates, 
no little confusion in parts of the narrative. The whole work, 
however, bears the impress of good sense and good temper, and 
is evidently written by a man of liberal views and unprejudiced 
feelings. It presents an interesting view of the state of manners 
during the early part of the reign of Louis XVI., and some tole- 
rable speculations on the causes which prepared the French 
nation for the revolution. The history given of the part ta- 
ken in the war of the American revolution, and ofthe policy 
of the French cabinet at that period, though not well related, is 
not without its value ; while the account of the author’s person- 
al adventures in that war must be read with pleasure by eve- 
ry citizen of this country. The volume concludes with the re- 
cognition of the American independence, and the peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 1783, when the author was 
about thirty years of age. 

Count Segur was born in 1753, and was the son of that Mar- 
= de Segur, who was seven years minister of war under 

ouis XVI., and who introduced certain reforms into the eco- 
Vo. I. 38 
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nomy and organization of the armies of France; in particular, 
that of no longer obliging the soldiers to lie three in a bed—an 
improvement so important in the eyes of the Count, that he 
takes occasion to mention it several times in the course of the 
work. At his entrance into life, the Count belonged to a set 
of young noblemen who surrounded the king, and who, having 
imbibed some tincture of the philosophical doctrines professed 
by the literary men of that day, showed their contempt for the 
ancient order of things, by applauding republican scenes on the 
stage and haranguesin favour of liberty pronounced in the aca- 
demies. It wasa favourite amusement of these young men, in 
which they were joined by the princes, the brothers of the 
king, to tease and perplex the old courtiers by breaches of the 
solemn etiquette which had been established in former reigns, 
by innovations upon the stately costume of the court, by ‘the 
freedom with which they spoke of reforms, and the levity with 
which they animadverted upon the clergy and magistracy. 

As they grew older, this generation of the French nobility 
fell upon different methods of showing their zeal for the cause 
of liberty. One class signalized their admiration of the free 
principles of the English constitution by imitating English 
fashions and adopting English vices, by laying out “extensive 
gardens in the English manner and betting deeply at horse 
races. Others, of a graver and more reflecting disposition, 
paid their court to the philosophers, and debated the death of 
Cesar. None of them foresaw, in the doctrines they were en- 
couraging, the seeds of that revolution which not long after 
brought the overthrow of the throne and the aristocracy, which 
led many of the nobility to the block, and sent many into exile, 
and stripped all of their hereditary privileges and fortunes. 

Count Segur entered early into the army. At the age of 
sixteen he was appointed a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of ca- 
valry; two years after he was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, and in 1776, at the request of the Duke of Orleans, he 
was made a second colonel in the regiment of dragoons of 
Orleans. Soon after this appointment he made an excursion 
to the waters of Spa, which were then much in vogue, and 
greatly frequented. Here were assembled the natives of ev ery 
country ae living together ina liberty of which Europe 
offered no other ex. mple; every one following the customs of 
his own country, and expressing his opinions with the utmost 
freedom. It was here that Count Segur heard, for the first 
time, of those events which terminated in the independence of 
the United States. The news of the first blow struck by the 
Americans in defence of their liberties flew like lightning 
over Europe. Amidst the multitude of strangers casually col- 
lected at Spa from various countries, there was but one opi- 
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nion and one feeling on the subject, and this was in favour of 
the Americans. On his return, the Count found the public 
mind at Paris agitated with the same feelings. He drawsa cu- 
rious picture of the gradual decline which he observed of the 
respect paid to rank and titles, and the superiority which genius 
was beginning to assume over noble birth, The courtiers came 
to solicit the friendship of men of letters, and an equality of 
manners took place, which made the great charm of Parisian 
society, and drew to that city strangers from every country. 

About this time the American deputies, Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee, arrived in Paris— 

“The celebrated Benjamin Franklin was soon after added to their 
number. It would be difficult to describe the eagerness and the delight 
with which these men, the agents of a people in a state of insurrection 


against their monarch, were received in France, in the bosom of an an- 
cient monarchy. 


* Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the luxu- 
ry of our capital, the elegance of our fashions, the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, the still brilliant remains of the monarchical pride of Louis XIV., 
and the polished and superb dignity of our nobility, on the one hand; 
and, on the other hand, the alinost rustic apparel, the plain but firm de- 
meanour, the free and direct language of the envoys, whose antique sim- 
plicity of dress and appearance seemed to have introduced within our 
walls, in the midst of. the effeminate and servile refinement of the 18th 
century, some sages contemporary with Plato, or republicans of the age 
of Cato and of Fabius. 

* This unexpected apparition produced upon us a greater effect, in 
consequence of its novelty, and of its occurring precisely at the period 
when literature and philosophy had circulated amongst us an universal 
desire for forms, a disposition to encourage innovations, and the seeds of 
an ardent attachment to liberty.”—pp. 81, 82, | 

Three young Frenchmen, distinguished by their rank at 
court, the Marquis de la Fayette, the Viscount de Noailles, 
and Count Segur, offered their services to the American com- 
missioners. ‘I'he first, at the age of nineteen, was master of 
his person and fortune, and easily found means to elude the 
measures that were used to detain him. ‘The two latter were 
dependant upon their parents; the Court issued a formal or- 
der, commanding them to abandon their intention of proceed- 
ing to America, and they were obliged to remain. Count Se- 
gur consoled himself as well as he could under the disappoint- 
ment. He married Mademoiselle d’ Aguesseau, mingled in the 
brilliant circles of Paris, and discussed the various, and, in 
some instances, strange topics of philosophy and national poli- 
cy, which employed the ingenuity and eloquence of the Ency- 
clopedists and their disciples. 

“ Such, indeed, was the eccentricity of that age, that, at the very mo- 
ment when incredulity was in fashion, and all the ties of society were re- 
garded as so many chains; when philosophy treated a}! ancient religions 
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and all old customs as so many prejadices,a large portion of these young 
and mew sages were inflamed, some with a rage for the diamines, 
or for the doctrines of Swedenborg, and Saint Martin, respecting the 
pessible communication between men and celestial spirits; while many 
others, ranging themselves round the apparatus of Mesmer, confided in 
the universal efficacy of magnetism, were persuaded of the infallibility of 
the oracles of somnambulism, and never, for a moment, suspected the con- 
nection subsisting between this magical apparatus, of which they were 
become so enamoured, and the miraculous tomb of Paris, which they 
had so often turned into ridicale.”—p. 113. 

“A word in praise of D’Alembert, and Diderot, was better received 
than the most signal mark of favour bestowed by a prince. Gallantry, 
ambition, and philosophy, were all imtermixed and confounded together. 
Prelates leit their dioceses to intrigue for places, while our Abbés compo- 
sed verses and amatory tales. 

“ The republican doctrines of Brutus began to be applauded at court ; 
even monarchs appeared about to embrace the cause of a rebellious peo- 
ple against theit king ; until, at length, independence became the theme 
of camps, democracy was discussed at noblemen’s tables, philosophy at 
balis, and morality in our boudoirs. What may most reasonably be re- 
gretted, perhaps, belonging to an epoch like this, that will never occur 
again, was the avowed toleration of all opinions in the midst of conilict- 
ing systems, tastes, and wishes, and a moderation in the feelings of soci- 
ety, which formed its great charm.”—p. 114. 

“ Tt was, indeed, at the hotel de la Rochefoucauld, at the mansions of 
D’Alembert, and of Madame Geoilrin, that the most distinguished lite- 
rary and philosophical characters assembled. There that spirit of liberty 
was to be found, which, while it enlightened the. world, was destined to 
change its aspect, and, unhappily, also, to shake the old foundations of 
society, in seeking to substitute new. 

“ In the assemblies held at la Maréchale de Luxembourg’s, de la Val- 
liere’s, and at the hotel de Choiseul, were to be seen all the most remarka- 
ble characters, whose accomplished manners, whose rank, or whose gal- 
lantry, had been conspicuous in the reign of Louis XV. At the house of 
Madame du Defiant there was always a number of distinguished foreign- 
ers, attracted by the curiosity of knowing more of the ancient and mo- 
dern character of a nation, which in their own countries, they, in their 
dulness, slandered and accused of frivolitv, a nation, nevertheless, that 
has been, at all times, is, and will continue to be, the object of their jea- 
lousy.”—p. 116. 


Count Segur represents the French ministry as strongly in- 
clined to comply with the wishes of the nation, who were cla- 
morous for a war with Great Britain, in aid of the American 
provinces. They were restrained, however, by the strict probi- 
ty of Louis, who considered himself as under a moral obliga- 
tion of remaining neutral, while there was no cause of com- 
plaint against England, sufficient to justify hostilities. The 
ministry, wavering between the will of the prince and that of 
the people, were led to commit one of the greatest political er- 
rors—they received the American envoys fay ourably, though 
secretly, encouraged the people to assist the provinces with 
arms and ammunition, and at the same time directed their am- 
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bassador at London, to assure the English ministry that peace 
would be preserved, by the observation of the strictest neutra- 
lity. The signing of the commercial treaty with the Americans, 
to which they found means to persuade the king, by exasperating 
the government of Boglend, provoked them to hostilities ; 
the seizure of several French merchant vessels, and the attack 
of the Arethusa, an English man of war, upon La Belle Poule, 
a French frigate, supplied those occasions of war which the mi- 
nistry needed to satisfy the scrupulous conscience of Louis. 
On the breaking out of the war between the two nations, Count 
Segur made another unsuccessful application for permission 
“to join La Fayette in the camp of Washington.” The Vis- 
count de Noailles, one of the three friends who had first concei- 
ved the design of engaging in the cause of the Americans, was 
more fortunate. He received the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment of Sorssonais, at the head of which he embarked 
with the army of Count de Rochambeau, for the United States. 
The story of Voltaire’s return to France, in extreme but un- 
broken old age, from a banishment of many years, his corona- 
tion, his interview with the author’s mother, and some an- 
ecdotes of the last years of his life, are well told in this 
book, and we should be glad to give some extracts from this 
part of the work, did our limits permit. Great men are often 
the objects of a ridiculous admiration, In a conversation 
which the Marchioness de Segur had with Voltaire, she com- 
plained that her stomach had lost its tone, and that she had 
tai difficulty in finding nourishment that it would bear. 
‘oltaire sympathized with her, and assured her that he had 
once been, for nearly a year, in the same condition, but had 
been cured by a very simple regimen. It consisted in taking 
no other food than the Phe of eggs, beaten up with the flour of 
potatoes and water. One of the author’s neighbours, not par- 
ticularly remarkable for profundity of intellect, squeezed the 
arm of the Count, who stood by, and exclaimed in a_ transport 
of admiration, ‘“* Whata man! what a man! not a word with- 
out a trait”? ‘The author is mistaken in supposing that the 
American Revolution owed much to the writings of Voltaire 
and Rousseau. They were little known, and less read, in 
America at this es If they contributed any thing towards 
the hastening of that great event, they were at least the most 
inconsiderable among its causes, and the feeblest of its aids. 
The grounds of the quarrel with Britain were not of recent 
origin ; they had been discussed before Voltaire and Rousseau 
wrote; and the reasonings by which the colonists vindicated 
their rights, owed nothing to the teachings of these philosophers. 
The spirit of freedom was not a new impulse, infused into the 
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minds of our citizens by any modern discoveries of the rights 
of man; it was the atmosphere they had breathed from their 
birth. The principles of liberty which they professed were 
not a sudden light poured into their minds. ‘They were drawn 
from earlier sources, they spoke another language, they con- 
templated a more solid order of things than the speculations of 
the French philosophers. 

In 1780 the Marquis de Segur, the father of the author of 
these memoirs, was appointed minister of war. He seems to 
have deserved the praise bestowed upon him by his son. 


“ He was destitute, indeed, of two qualities very necessary to the attain- 
ment of great fortune: he had neither the adroitness of a courtier, nor 
versatility in his principles All self interest was lost in his estimation, 
the moment it seemed opposed to his duty. His frankness was a little un- 
ceremonious ; he knew how to serve, but not how to please : in a word, he 
was a perfectly good man, but a very unskilful courtier.”—p. 171. 

Although the Marquis de Segur was placed at the head of 
the war department, he did not think proper to comply imme- 
diately with the solicitations of his son, to be permitted to join 
the war in America. He made it a point of duty to employ 
in that service, so honourable and so eagerly sought for, offi- 
cers of more experience, and juster pretentions. At length, in 
1782, the Viscount de Noialles having obtained, after the cap- 
ture of Yorktown, the chief command of a regiment which had 
remained in France, Count de Segur was appointed in his 
place, and proceeded to America, on board a fleet command- 
ed by the Chevalier de la Touche, conveying a reiuforcement 
to the army of Rochambeau. On their passage, the fleet, de- 
layed by contrary winds, and frequent calms, touched at the 
Azores. Amidst the green valleys and lemon groves of the 
island of Tercera, the Count found a convent full of black- 
eyed nuns, and pretty novices, with whom the good lady Abbess 
permitted the Count and the young officers who were his com- 
panions, to amuse themselves, by making love through the 
grate. As neither party understood the language of the other, 
the homages were paid on the one side, and favours dis- 
pensed on the other, by means of flowers, handkerchiefs, and 
locks of hair. The venerable Count grows young again in 
the description of this scene, and we dare say the lady Ab- 
bess’s speech, on the occasion, has received some involuntary 
embellishment in passing through his imagination. 

“These young people,” said she, “to whomI permit you to offer 
your tender homage, wil] one day, I trust, appear more lovely in the eyes 
of their husbands, by this lesson in the art of pleasing, while those who 
may consecrate themselves to a religious life, having exercised the 


warmth of their imaginations, and the sensibilities of their souls, will be- 
come more tenderly attached to the Divinity. On the other side,” she 
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continued, “ this specimen of ancient gallantry, once so honoured, cannot 
but prove highly useful to young warriors like you. It will inspire you 
with the spirit of chivalry ; it will excite you to merit by noble actions, 
the heart of those whom you love, and to do honour to their choice, by 
covering yourselves with glory.”—p. 235. 

The account given by the author of his arrival in America, 
of his introduction to the officers of the American army, and 
of those incidents of the revolutionary war, which fell under 
his observation, is one of the most valuable and interesting 
parts of the book. He is an enthusiastic admirer of the Ame- 
rican character, and of American institutions, and loses no op- 
portunity of showing them in a favourable point of view. The 
following passage contains the mention of all that he found to 
reprehend in the manners of our citizens; and as far as our 
observation permits us to judge, even these peculiarities would 
be found quite as offensive to an American citizen at the pre- 
sent day, as they were forty-five years since to Count Segur. 


* There were only two things which shocked me more than I can ex- 
press ; 0:.e a vile custom, the moment atoast was given, of circulating an 
immense bowl of punch round the table, out of which each guest was 
successively compelled to drink ; and the other was that, after being in 
bed, it was not unusual to see a fresh traveller walk into your room, and 
without ceremony, stretch himself by your side, and appropriate a part of 
your couch.”—pp. 271, 272. 

On the 24th of December, 1782, the French army, under 
Baron de Viomenil, embarked at Boston, on an expedition 
against the British possessions in the West-Indies. ‘To pre- 
vent the English from suspecting their real design, the fleet 
was ordered to proceed to Porto Cabello, a commodious port 
on the South American shore, where they were to wait the 
arrival of the combined naval force of France and Spain. Af- 
ter having rendezvoused at this port, they were to make a de- 
scent upon Jamaica. Obliged to pass considerable time in 
this climate of continued and excessive heat, and to breathe a 
pestilential atmosphere, Count Segur, with several other offi- 
cers, projected an excursion across the mountains to Caraccas. 
The party accordingly hired mules, and after a days journey 
through difficult and dangerous paths among the precipices, ar- 
rived at the.immense and magnificent plain, which extends to 
the Oronoco. They found the city of Valencia, containing 
twelve thousand inhabitants, provided with a governor, a 
bishop, and a garrison of five hundred men. It had no trade, 
its streets were dirty, its housesill built, and its inhabitants poor. 
Convents and monks, however, were to be seen every where ; 
the churches were splendid, and the priests were rich. 
‘“‘ Wherefore should we labour ?”’ said the Count’s Indian land- 
lord, at a village of the natives, called Guacara, where he ex- 
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pressed his surprise at the few traces of cultivation that were 
seen in the neighbourhood. 

“‘¢Wherefore should we labour ?” answered he; “ a hut made of the 
stumps of trees, and some banana leaves, are sufficient to give us shelter, 
furniture and beds. The heat renders every kind uf dress superfluous ; 
the earth provides us with abundance of fruit and grain. If we were to 
cultivate the fields, we could not find purchasers for our produce ; and 
yetthe Spanish government would, in that case. impose a tax upon us ; 
and as we should be unable to pay it, they would condemn us to labour 
in the mines, or to fish for gold in the streams.’ ”—pp. 329, 330. 

At Maracay, asmall neat town, Don Felix, the king’s lieutenant, 
spoke freely and pathetically of the oppressions inflicted on the 
South American provinces, and declared that the day ofa general 
rising among the people was not far distant.. M. Prudon, 
who filled the same office at Vittoria, treated the subject as 
gayly, as Don Felix had done gloomily, and seemed preatly ex- 
hilarated at the prospect of an approaching revolution. On 
their arrival at Caraccas, the travellers found the city large, 
clean, elegant, and well built, with a delicious climate, fertile 
environs, and a population of twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Here they experienced a most hospitable, aud even flatterin 
reception, from the grave and courteous Dons, and the beau- 
tiful and lively ladies. ‘The Governor was ailable, humane, 
and enlightened ; but the Inquisition exerted a tremendous 
eee and the Creoles were oppressed and discontented. 

ount Segur inquired of one of the reverend inquisitors, who 
seemed less reserved than his brethren, why the Spanish colo- 
nies were suffered to be so far behind those of the English in 
point of civilization. ; 


**¢ You have yourself replied to these questions,’ said the monk, ‘ by 
citing the American republics: our provinces give us riches enough, and 
remain under our dominion ; if we were so simple as to allow their rich- 
es and population to increase, our colonies would soon become indepen- 


dent and be lost to us.””—pp. 344, 345. 

So early did the people of South America meditate the revo- 
lution which has since wrested from Spain those immense and 
rich possessions, and such was the blind and mad policy by 
which the mother country hastened and rendered certain that 
event. 

The expedition against Jamaica was prevented by the peace 
of 1783, and the author returned to France, having first visit- 
ed his estates on the island of St. Domingo. | 

The translation of this work is executed in the usual man- 
ner,—that is to say, it is rather done into English than transla- 
ted. ‘The French words, as they stand on the page of the 
original, have been carefully altered into English ones, or at 
least, into words with English terminations, while the French 
idioms have been religiously preserved. 
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MEMOIRS OF COL. DAVID MASON. 


Tue following particulars of the life of Col. David Mason 
are worth preserving. Like the history of every self-taught 
man, they are not only curious in themselves, but valuable on 
account of the wholesome and encouraging lesson they incul- 
cate. They also derive an additional interest from the im- 
portant and eventful period of our national history with which 
they are connected, and from the light they throw upon the 
progress of illumination and knowledge in our country. 

Col. Mason was born at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 6th 
of March, 1726. His ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers of the peninsula of Boston, where they appear for a 
long time to have possessed large real estates. A wealthy 
ancestry does not, however, necessarily suppose an opulent 
posterity, and accordingly we find that Mason inherited from 
his progenitors little but the memory of a virtuous example. 
He very early discovered a fondness for study, and had begun 
to prepare himself for an admission to the University, when 
his father died. He was then but fourteen years of age, and 
the eldest of a family of nine children, for whom his mother, 
with no very ample means, found herself obliged to provide. 
The plan of giving him a public education was necessarily 
relinquished ; and after receiving as perfect a course of instruc- 
tion as could be obtained in the English schools of the town, 
he was apprenticed toa Mr. Gore, of Boston, to learn the art 
or trade of what was then called fine painting and gilding. At 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, he placed himself as a 
pupil with a Mr. Greenough or Greenwood, a portrait painter. 
Greenwood afterwards settled in England, and _ frequently 
wrote to Mason, strongly pressing him to come over, and pro- 
posing a connexion in business. This, his attachment to his 
native country induced him to decline. Col. Mason was 
twice married, first to a Miss Goldthwait, who died childless 
about a year afterwards; and secondly to a Miss Symmes, who 
Vor. I. 39 
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brought him nine children. He was reputed to be exceed- 
ingly skilful in his profession, but a fondness for liberal studies, 
particularly for those of natural and experimental philosophy, 
prevented him from giving it that attention which alone could 
make its exercise gainful. When Dr. Franklin, who was an 
old acquaintance and friend in the family, first published his 
discoveries in the science of electricity, the mind of Mason was 
strongly drawn to this interesting subject. The brilliancy of 
its phenomena, the new views it opened of the laws and rela- 
tions of nature, and the control which it seemed to give of one 
of the most fearful and destructive of the elements, inspired 
him with a kind of enthusiasm for this branch of natural philo- 
sophy. He made himself master of all that was then known 
concerning it, and delivered courses of lectures and repeated 
the experiments of the American philosopher in Boston, Ports- 
mouth, Salem, and other towns in New England. It was he 
who erected the first lightning-rods in that part of the country. 
He used to relate, that while delivering a course of these lec- 
tures in one of the towns in the Eastern states, some years 
after the first publications on the subject by Franklin, the good 
people of the place became exceedingly troubled with doubts 
concerning the lawfulness of the wonders he showed them. A 
number of them, and those not the least respectable among the 
inhabitants, waited in a body upon their minister, the fountain 
of spiritual counsel, to desire his opinion whether such things 
could take place without the agency of the devil, or some other 
forbidden means, It was with the utmost difficulty that their 
clergyman could persuade them that they might be accomplish- 
ed without supernatural aid, and consistently with the known 
laws of nature. In the course of his electrical experiments 
Mason succeeded in depriving a pigeon of sight; he repeated 
the shocks till he had deprived him of life also. This result 
he considered of so much importance, that he immediately under- 
took a journey to Philadelphia, expressly for the purpose of 
communicating the fact to Dr. Franklin, who had not then 
made an experiment of the kind with the same success. It 
was at that time his intention to proceed to Europe, there to 
prosecute his researches in this interesting and as yet imper- 
fectly explored science. 

Nothing so quickly and completely subdues all kinds of en- 
thusiasm as sea-sickness. ‘That man must be attached to his 
projects of philanthropy or his dreams of fame, by ties of more 
than common strength, who does not feel them greatly weak- 
ened while under the visitation of this distressing malady. On 
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his way to Philadelphia, Mason suffered from it so severely, that 
he no longer thought of going to Europe. 

On the breaking out of the war between France and En- 
gland, which we still famuiarly call ‘ the old French war,” 
Mason’s attention was turned to a military life. He had 
always a fondness for military studies, particularly for the art 
of gunnery, in which he afterwards acquired such skill and 
expertness, that at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, he was thought to understand the practical part of it 
better than any man in New-England. He entered the pro- 
vincial army in 1757, with a lieutenant’s commission, but on 
joining it, was attached to the British line of artillery with the 
rank of captain. He commanded a battery of brass cannon 
in fort William and Henry, at the time it was taken by the 
French and Indians. By the terms of the capitulation, the 
garrison were to march out of the fort with the honours of war, 
and to be protected from the Indians until their arrival at 
Quebec. Ata little distance from the fort a party of three 
hundred Indians fell upon them, and took or massacred nearly 
the whole garrison. As Mason was making his escape, he saw 
a woman struggling in the arms of the savages. It was a ser- 
jeant’s wife, who had been a faithful nurse in the fort. They 
had taken her child from‘her, and dashed out its brains against 
the ground. He sprung to her rescue, succeeded in getting 
her out of their hands, and thus drew their attention upon 
himself. He fled, they pursued; in crossing a log fence he 
stumbled and fell; the savages were upon him before he could 
rise, seized him, carried him to the shore, and put him into 
a boat, pushed into the stream, and paddled up the river. 
Mason’s situation was now unpleasant enough, with only the 
prospect of a painful death, or a long captivity before him; 
he endeavoured, however, to assume an air of indifference and 
unconcern in the presence of his captors. One of them was 
a chief, who had with him his son, a boy about fourteen years 
of age. They took from Mason his hat, ripped off the gold 
lace, and threw it about the boy’s neck, hung his sleeve-but- 
tons to the ears of the young savage, and stripping him of all 
his clothing, except his small clothes, distributed it among 
the rest of the party. As they were proceeding up the river, 
the boy wanted to go onshore for the purpose of lighting his 
pipe. Mason understanding his wishes, made signs to him 
that he would light it from the sun, which he did with 
a lens fixed in the end of a tobacco stopper that he hap- 
pened to have in his breeches pocket. It should seem that 
the savages were not a whit behind the people of New-En- 
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gland, in ascribing to supernatural means appearances which 
they could not comprehend, for they immediately began to 
regard their prisoner with manifest awe and uneasiness. De- 
sirous of improving this disposition to his own advantage, 
Mason made signs to the boy that he would give him the 
tobacco stopper, and instruct him to draw fire from the 
sun whenever he pleased—a proposal which the savages re- 
ceived with great satisfaction. Soon after he saw a French 
officer walking along the shore, accosted him in English, and 
to his great delight found that he understood the language. 
He explained to him his situation, and entreated him to con- 
trive some way for his release. ‘The Frenchman readily un- 
dertook to bargain with the Indians for the care of their 
prisoner ; nor were they, on the other hand, unwilling to get 
rid of the magician, of whose potency they had such con- 
vincing evidence. ‘They accordingly landed him on the river 
side, whence he travelled to a considerable distance in com- 
pany with the officer, who at parting kindly gave him his great 
coat, and advised him to conceal himself in the woods till the 
Indians had dispersed. He then crept under some failen 
trees, where he remained for three days and nights, expecting 
every moment to be discovered by the savages, whose steps 
and voices he heard almost continually in the woods about 
him. During this time he was entirely without food except a 
bit of ginseng which he happened to have in his pocket. On 
the fourth day he found himself obliged, by the danger of ab- 
solute starvation, to abandon his place of concealment. He 
arrived at Albany without any material accident, and thence 
returned to his family. At the close of the war, the British 
commander, who seems to have entertained a high idea of 
his military talents, obtained for him, without his knowledge 
or solicitation, a captain’s commission of artillery in the British 
army. ‘This commission was sent to Philadelphia, and Mason 
was requested to come and receive it, but was prevented b 
the remonstrances of his family, who were unwilling that he 
should again expose himself to the dangers and hardships of 
a military life. Of this circumstance he never spoke in the 
latter part of his life, without an expression of gratitude to 
Providence, since, had he accepted the commission, he must 
have found himself, at the beginning of the revolutionary war, 
in the ranks of his country’s enemies. 

In the year 1763, Mason raised the first regular company of 
artillery in the town of Boston, and procured its organization. 
He was appointed captain of this company, and after holding 
his commission about a year, resigned it in favour of one of his 
ffrends, a young man who was ambitious of such distinctions. 
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In the year 1764 the small-pox desolated Boston, and the 
year following was remarkable for the decline of commerce 
and the stagaation of business in that town. Mason found 
himself oblized to remove with his family to New-Gloucester, 
and after a residence of five years in that place, to Salem. In 
the suminer of the year 1774, he was appointed one of a com- 
mittee to prevent the introduction of teas into the town of Sa- 
lem. All parcels of this commodity found in the possession of 
the inhabitants, were seized and destroyed. Sometimes se- 
veral chests of tea were lodged in Mason’s house for safe 
keeping, till they could be delivered to the school-boys, those 
ready executers of patriotic resolutions, who carried them to 
the public square, and burnt them with great rejoicings. 
When, in the autumn of this year, a committee of safety and a 
committee of supplies were appointed by the Massachusetts 
legislature to provide for the defence of the province, Mason 
was employed by those committees as an engineer, with a fixed 
salary—the first military appointment in the revolutionary war. 
Under their direction he immediately began to collect military 
stores. He went with Gen. Lincoln to Simsbury in Connecti- 
cut, and contracted for the casting of four thousand cannon 
balls, purchased seventeen iron cannon, which he found in_ the 
possession of a Capt. Derby, and made arrangements for fur- 
nishing them with carriages. All these preparations were 
made with the utmost secrecy. A quantity of flannel cartridges 
were wanted for the guns, and Mason caused the materials for 
five hundred of them to be brought to his house, where his wife 
and daughters, having retired to an upper chamber, and locked 
the doors, occupied themselves for some days in making them. 
For the purpose of fitting the iron work to the carriages, the 
guns were conveyed to the shop of one Foster, situated on the 
north bank of Danvers river, which skirts the town of Salem, 
and over which there was a draw-bridge near the shop. A 
foreigner had been employed to do some part of the work 
which required more than ordinary skill, and this man, after 
receiving his wages, went immediately to Boston, and gave in- 
formation to the governor of what was going on. A party of 
three hundred men under the command of capt. Leslie, were 
immediately embarked at Castle island, and landed at Marble- 
head, with orders to march to Salem and take possession of the 
guns in the name of his majesty. The troops were at a short 
distance from the town when the alarm of their approach was 
given. Mason was immediately on his horse, and with a few 
young men hastened to secure the guns. It was near the end 
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of the month of February, a thick oak wood was near the 
shop, and the ground being free from snow was covered to a 
considerable depth with the leaves of the last autumn. Into 
this wood the guns were drawn, dismounted, and with their 
carriages completely concealed under the leaves. In the 
mean time, drums were beating, and bells ringing in Salem, 
and the streets were filled with people running in every direc- 
tion. ‘The troops met with some obstruction in their approach 
to the town; a bridge at the distance of about half a mile was 
demolished by the inhabitants, but Leslie’s men soon found 
means to repair it, and marched into the place with martial 
music and standards displayed. About this time, Mason hav- 
ing secured his guns, rode into the street where they had 
halted. He there saw Leslie conversing apart with a young 
lawyer, known to be friendly to the British government, who 
was pointing with his cane in a direction which Mason saw 
would lead to the draw-bridge. He immediately returned, and 
with a body of young men belonging to the place, took his 
post at the bridge. The troops came on apparently in high 
spirits, the inhabitants stood watching their march in gloom 

silence, but as soon as Leslie set his foot on one half of the 
bridge, Mason ordered the other to be drawn up, presenting 
a chasm of forty feet in depth. Leslie was highly incensed at 
this, and ordered the bridge to be lowered, with a torrent of 
threats and execrations, which were very cooly listened to by 
Mason and his party. A few boats were moored hard by; 
Leslie ordered some of his men to get into them, pass the 
river, and let down the bridge. Immediately the owners of 
the boats leaped into them with axes, and knocked out the 
bottoms. A scuffle ensued, in which one or two persons were 
slightly wounded. While Leslie was apparently deliberating 
with himself what to do next, Mason, who was personally ac- 
quainted with him, mounted by a ladder to the top of the draw- 
bridge, and addressed him, advising him to desist from his pur- 
pose. He told him that expresses had been sent out, that in a 
very short time a thousand men, at least, would arrive from the 
surrounding country, and that if his troops should offer to fire 
upon the people, they would inevitably be cut to pieces. Les- 
lie answered, that he had orders to pass the bridge, and would 
do it, though it should cost the life of every man under his 
command ; but that if Mason would cause the draw-bridge to 
be let down, he pledged his honour that he would pass over and 
immediately return, without doing violence to the person or 
property of a single individual. Mason conferred with the 


multitude, and obtained their consent to do what Leslie de- 
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sired ; the bridge was lowered, the troops went over, and after 
marching twenty or thirty rods, returned, and made their way 
to Marblehead with some appearance of precipitation. For 
the failure of this expedition, Leslie was tried by a court mar- 
tial and cashiered, but afterwards restored to his former rank. 
Not long afterwards, Mason made a considerable deposit of 
powder and other military stores at Concord, the discovery and 
destruction of which by the British, occasioned the first hosti- 
lities of the revolutionary war. On that occasion, Mason was 
out as a volunteer at the head of one of those parties which 
harrassed the enemy on their retreat thecugh Lexington. 
Immediately afterwards, he was engaged in transporting the 
guns and ammunition which had been collected to Cambridge, 
where the provincial troops were beginning to assemble. An 
incident which took place at Salem about that time, furnishes 
a striking example of the apprehensions that prevailed in that 
part of the country. A British vessel came into the port of 
Marblehead, and sent word to the inhabitants, that if they ren- 
dered any assistance whatever to the rebels in Cambridge, they 
would destroy their town. The same message was every hour 
expected at Salem, when just as it began to grow dark in the 
evening, aman came riding through the streets ona furious gallop, 
shouting at the top of his voice, and warning the inhabitants to 
get the women and children immediately out of the town, as 
the British were within a few miles of the place. Immediately 
the streets were crowded with people ; men and women, old 
and young left their houses, and as they knew not from which 
quarter the danger was approaching, -messengers were des- 
patched in every direction for intelligence. It was only until 
the messengers had returned without seeing or hearing any 
thing to justify the alarm, that the inhabitants could be pev- 
suaded to return to their homes. It is remarkable that the 
same thing took place at the very same time in several. other 
places in Massachusetts, and it is said also in Connecticut, but 
neither the person who gave the alarm nor his object in giving 
it was ever ascertained. 

Upon the organization of the continental army at Cambridge 
in 1775, Mason exerted himself to procure the promotion of 
Gen. Knox to the command of the artillery, and succeeded. 
On account of his services and experience, he had some pre- 
tensions of his own to this appointment, but he was satisfied of 
the military talents of Knox, and thought moreover that his 
more youthful age and popular manners would be the means 
of attracting to the army the young men of the provinces. Ma- 
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son himself received the commission of Lieut. Colonel in the 
artillery. 

Early in the month of March, 1776, immediately after the 
Americans had taken possession of Dorchester heights, it was 
determined to bombard the town of Boston, with a view of 
driving out the enemy. Stong batteries were erected on the 
heights, to the north of the town, and a thirteen inch mortar, 
found among some military stores on board the Nancy, a 
British vessel ES a little while before by Capt. Manly, 
of the privateer Lee, was transported thither. It was crack- 
ed, but it was the largest that had been seen in the country, 
and was thought an important acquisition. Col. Mason com- 
manded the battery in which this mortar was placed. __He di- 
rected it, as he judged, in such a manner as to throw a homb 
into the old South Meeting House, which stood nearly in the 
centre of the town, but the elevation being too great, it passed 


just over the steeple. In discharging the mortar a second time, 


it burst, killed three men, and severely wounded Mason him- 
self. The other attempts to fire the town were frustrated by 
similar accidents, but the desired effect was produced without 
the meditated injury ; for in a few days afterwards, Gen. Howe, 
finding his position not only exceedingly dangerous, but not 
worth keeping, while the batteries on the heights commanded 
the harbour and the surrounding country, evacuated the town. 
He could hardly have been aware, at that time, of the scanty 
means which the Americans possessed to annoy him. The 
following is a copy of a return of ammunition made about that 
time from the most important magazine they had. It was 
found among the papers of Col. Mason. 
“© Prospect Hill, March 23, 1776. 
‘A Return or AMMUNITION IN THE MaGaZzine. 
4 half barrels of powder and 2 quarter do full; 
and an half do. almost out. 

Paper cartridges for 24 pounders . . 53 

Flannel.do. for.do. .« +. « @ « . -A8 

Paper cartridges for 12 pounders. . 9 

Canister shot for 24 pounders . . . 26 

Small canister shot for 6 pounders . 26 

Boxes of buckshot . . ... . 19 

Musket cartridges . . . . « 49,336.” 

When Washington marched the American army to New- 
York, in the summer of 1776, Mason was yet too ill with his 
wounds to follow him; he however engaged to join him as soon 
as he was sufficiently recovered to ride. Immediately, there- 
fore, upon his being able to sit on a horse, he set out for New- 
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York. The next day a committee from the legislature of 
Massachusetts came to offer him the command of the fortifica- 
tions on Castle Island, a situation which he had formerly greatly 
desired. At the desire of his family, who hoped that he might 
be induced to accept the appointment, the committee followed 
him, overtook him at Worcester, and communicated their mes- 
sage. He replied, that although the post was one which, under 
other circumstances, he should be most happy and proud to 
accept, yet he must not violate his engagement to General 
Washington ; and that were they to offer him the command of 
the province, he could not accept it. 

Late in the autumn of 1776, Mason was sent by Washington 
to New-England, with orders to select a place for the esta- 
blishment of a manufactory of ammunition and other military 
stores. He applied, in the first place, to the inhabitants of 
Hartford, who refused to cede to Congress the necessary land ; 
he then went to Springfield, and bargained with the select men 
of that town for ten acres of land east of the village, where he 
laid the foundation of the present flourishing arsenal. It con- 
tinued for nearly five years under his direction. Most of the 
ammunition expended in the war north of Philadelphia was 
manufactured there. About the year 1780, Col. Mason re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary at war of the United States, 
informing him that the establishment which he superintended 
was now on such a footing that its management might be com- 
mitted to an officer of inferior rank and less pay, and that 
therefore the government had no further occasion for his ser- 
vices. Mason immediately wrote for an explanation to Gene- 
rals Washington and Knox, reminding them of the assurances 
they had given him, that in case he undertook the establish- 
ment of the arsenal, he should retain his rank with every other, 
advantage which could arise from his remaining with the army. 
Washington and Knox both answered, that his services could 
not be dispensed with, directed him to remain where he was, 
and undertook to be responsible that he should retain his post. 
He continued at the head of the establishment for eight months 
longer; but the seat of war being changed to the southern 
states, and his friends being either ignorant of the measures taken 
to remove him, or unable effectually to interfere in his behalf, 
he received from the secretary at war another letter of the 
same import, and immediately left the arsenal, without making 
any further effort to keep his place. He removed with his 
family to Boston; but after having been so long and actively 
engaged in public business, he found himself ill fitted for the 
gainful pursuit of any other employment. His circumstances, 
Vou. I. 40 
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however, were such, as to make it necessary that he should en- 
gage in some occupation for the support of his family. He 
had preserved all his state securities, as the notes or certificates 
issued by the state of Massachusetts in payment of the wages 
of the hos and soldiers employed in its service were called. 
These amounted nominally to a considerable sum, but they 
were at that time in bad credit, and greatly depreciated. He 
found himself obliged to make sale of them, and realized only 
two shillings and sixpence on the pound. The legislature of 
Massachusetts soon after redeemed these securities by a pay- 
ment of the whole sum which purported to be due. With 
the money raised by this sale, Mason bought a stock of West 
India goods, and furnished a shop ; but being purchased imme- 
diatelyat the close of the war, they were of course at high prices, 
and two years after the peace there was nothing left of all 
that he had received from the sale of his securities. On 
the adoption of the Constitution, he forwarded to Congress 
a claim for the five years pay granted by them to the officers 
who had served in the revolutionary war, together with the 
wages due him for eight months services at the arsenal in 
Springfield, after the first letter from the Secretary at war. 

he documents accompanying these claims, among which were 
the letters from Washington and Knox, were lodged in the war 
office at Philadelphia, and burnt when that office was unfortu- 
nately consumed by fire. Thus ended all his connexion with 
the government of his country, and all his claims upon her jus- 
tice or her liberality. He died of a consumption at Boston, on 
the 17th of September, 1794, after having been confined to 
the house for three years by the disorder. He left behind 
him the reputation of a man who had rendered his country 
important services, which had been scantily rewarded ; and 
who, to great persona] bravery and presence of mind, qualities 
not uncommon in the times in which he lived, joined others 
then more rare, and therefore quite as valuable, great know- 


ledge and great dexterity in things which constitute the means 
and resources of war. 





MY FATHER-——A SKETCH. 


We sat, three sisters in the bloom of youth, 

All gay with hopes of bliss that never comes, 
And I, ill fated youth! but just released 

From the inglorious thraldom of disease, 

And many a long year’s suffering. °T was a night 
In yellow autumn’s season, when the fields 
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Speak of approaching winter, and the stars 
Shine bright and twinkling, and the trees have cast 
Their covering umbrageous, and the kine 

Look out the friendly shelter of the wood, 

And the glad husbandman proclaims aloud, 

The golden measure of his harvest. *T was 

An evening of rejoicing ; for our sire 

Had reached his fiftieth autumn. Not as yet 
Had stern decay relaxed his steely nerve, 

Or dimmed his eye, or dipped his raven hair 

In the pale mist which floats o’er death’s dark vale. 
And we were whispering in his well-pleased ear 
Our hopes, and joys, and sorrows ; and we strove, 
With childish eagerness and well brook’d glee, 
Whose boon should be first sanctioned by our sire. 
One spoke of poesies, and some of gawds, 

And the gay ornaments which women crave, 
While, to the observant sire, the deepening blush 
And downcast eye spoke tender thoughts unnamed. 
And, when the hour of peaceful rest approached, 
And the time came that we must part—for aye— 
We kneeled before that sire, who gently strained 
His children to his breast, and bade them go. 


It was the midnight—I was deep in sleep— 
A balmy sleep, filled with ethereal dreams 
Of human bliss—of sickly cheek reflushed 
With the warm current—maidens fairer far 
Than she whom the licentious Dardan prince 
Stole from the bowers of Atreus’ warlike son, 
Than she whom the Triumvir madly loved, 
The beautiful but wanton Cleopatra. 

Oh that dreams were not dreams, for mine have been 
The shadows of my hopes! Thence have I grown 
In love with fair bright forms, that only live 

In my own fancy ; and when I awake 

I look around me for the beautiful things 

Which sate upon my sleeping faculties, 

But they are not—ay—and shall never be. 


They woke me from my sleep—three rushing forms— 


Three shrouds amidst the darkness, with a cry 
Which through my half-awakened bosom sped 
Like the keen shafts of Azrael. ‘God! oh God! 
Our father’s dead—brother, our father’s dead! 
Come with us, and embrace him—he did gasp 
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Once only; and once groaned; but ne’er unclosed 
His eyes, though our good grandsire presses him 
To his aged breast, and uses tender speech 

To wake him up—oh, brother, he is dead.”’ 

Their fears were true; the next day he was laid 
In the old churchyard at my mother’s side. 


But chiefly of that night, and of those forms 
Which came unto my bedside, and do still 
Come at the self-same hour, and in mine ear 
Repeat the ghastly errand—* God! oh God! 
Our father’s dead! brother, our father’s dead !” 
Do I remember me amid my dreams. 

Tears now are on my brow, and there has been 
The hand of change upon me—change of place 
And climate—people—feeling, and the voice 
Of other lands—a language all unknown : 

In this, | am the same, that I awake 

At that dread moment, still to hear that voice 
Of agony. Not all thesleeping draughts 
Compounded by the leech, may bear me through 
That hour without the painful recognition. J. 
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ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER OF EURIPIDES, 
AS A TRAGIC POET. 


In examining the lives of eminent literary men, we find that 
in every age and in every country, they have eagerly profited 
by the lessons of some learned and virtuous contemporary, or 
have drunk deep from the cup of knowledge, prepared for 
them by the wisdom of their predecessors. Thus it was with 
Euripides. In the era in which he lived, a mystical philosophy, 
baffling the energies of the mind, prevailed, with very few 
exceptions, throughout Greece. Euripides was therefore fortu- 
nate in having his mind cultivated under the wise superinten- 
dence of Anaxagoras, who copiously imparted tohisapt and eager 
pupil, those instructive lessons in ethics and physics, which that 
celebrated philosopher was so eminently qualified to communi- 
cate. His intimate converse with the virtuous Socrates, who was 
some years younger than his friend, tended much to confirm 
those early impressions.* To the precepts of the one, and to 
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the friendship of both of these eminent philosophers, are we 
therefore to look for the stamp of those qualities which charac- 
terize the mind and genius of Euripides. 

The early friendship of Socrates was not directed to an un- 
worthy object. For this famed tragedian, by his captivating 
eloquence, exhibited such attractive pictures of piety, firmness, 
prudence and patience, in the persons of his heroes, as roused 
the sensible and finely organized minds of his countrymen, 
to imitate and rival those virtues, hallowed as they were by the 
divine impress of genius. His sentiments on the providence of 
the Deity, and the immortality of the soul, are at once natural 
and sublime. Indeed his energetic mind seems to have suggest- 
ed to him such accurate conceptions of those mysterious sub- 
jects, as few of his countrymen had at that time attained ; and 
such as, considering the age, justly excite our unbounded admira- 
tion. Were we to decompose his writings, the ingredients 
would resemble the maxims of a moral philosopher, rather 
than the materials of an ordinary tragic poet.* Writings, 
which could elicit the highest praises and the warmest admi- 
ration of Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero and Quinctilian,} 
must indeed possess no ordinary merits. 

Of that bright triumvirate in the tragic art, AXschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the names of the former two only 
have been immortalized, by the sweet strains of those poets, who 
flourished in the golden age of Roman literature. But we are 
not thence rashly to infer, that Euripides was considered by them 
the dimmest of the bright constellation of talent which illumi- 
nated, at that period, the smiling region of Greece. This was 
as far from their thoughts, as it would be wide of the truth. 

In his style, Euripides succeeds in blending propriety with the 
utmost perspicuity. His delicate taste banished far beyond the 
pale of tragedy, that fustian and rant, which beset those who 
are ever aiming at the sublime. But the success of his coun- 





* To this circumstance he owed the name of Yxnwx0s gircvopes; and 
such passages as Pheeniss. v. 549. Troad. v. 681, and a thousand others, 
show that the appellation was not misapplied. 

+“ Tilud quidem,” says Quinctilian, L..x. c. i. “nemo non fateatur 
necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum comparaverint, utiliorem longe 
(ZEschylo et Sophocle) Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo 
ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis 
videtur esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi : et sententiis densus, 
et rebus ipsis, et in his, que a sapientibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par, et 
in dicendo ac respondendo, cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, 
comparandus. In affectibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui 
miseratione constant, facile precipuus.” The refined Cicero is equally 
faudatory, and in more elegant periods. 
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trymen, in freeing themselves from the Persian power, was 
nearly as fatal to simplicity and eloquence in style, as the arms 
of that power had been to the liberties of Greece, For the 
Athenians, always easily excited, were so elated at expelling 
the myriads which overspread their land, that only such lan- 
guage in. dramatic compositions, as was lofty, full of pomp, and 
roused heroic feelings, could inspire with delight the multitudes 
that at that period resorted to the theatres. 

When language was thus running riot, Euripides happily in- 
terfered, and checked its headlong career. A&schylus and So- 
phocles, in some measure, pampered the depraved and vitiated 
appetite which had been falsely excited by the circumstances of 
the times. The Athenians required a manly and independent 
writer, like Euripides, to say to them, ‘1 do not write in order 
to learn from you, but that you may learn from me.’’* 

The Athenians were hurried away by the soul-stirring senti- 
ments with which Euripides animated his heroes; and the 
witchery and felicity of his pathetic diction enabled him to 
manage at pleasure, the passions and affections. In painting the 
furies of love, or exciting the emotions of pity, he far excels 
his two great rivals. However, when compared generally with 
Sophocles, it seems to be the prevailing opinion, that with less 
pomp of diction, less force and elevation of character, and less 
knowledge of dramatic effect than his rival ; he nevertheless, ex- 
cels him in tenderness, suavity, and moral sentiment. He isspar- . 
ing in the use of poetical words; but under his hand, ordinary#ex- — 
pressions judiciously selected ennoble the most common thought. 
With rare felicity, he has appropriated to himself the just 
medium between meanness and inflation; and his style is at 
once, eloquent, clear, harmonious, flowing, and so flexible, that, 
without effort, it adapts itself to every feeling of ‘the soul. 


. “Pe. a 
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* Nec Euripides quidem” says Valerius Maximus, L,. ili. c. 7, “* Athenis 
arrogans visus est, cum, postulante populo, ut’.ex trageedia quadam 
quandam sententiam tolleret, progressus in scenam dixi¢ ; se, ut eum doce- 
ret, non, ut ab eo disceret, fabulas componere;solere.. Laudanda profecto 
fiducia est, que estimationem sui certo pdndere examinat, tantum sibi 
arrogans, quantuin a contemptu et insolentia distare satis est.” His slow- 
ness of composition is mentioned by the same author, in the followin 
words: “ Itaque etiam quod Alcestidi tragico poete respondit, probabile : 
apud quem cum quereretur, quod eo triduo non ultra tres versus maximo 
impenso labore deducere potuisset, atque is se centum perfacile scripsisse 
gleriaretur ; sed hoc, inquit, interest, quod tui in triduum tantummodo, 
mei vero in omne tempus sufficient. Alterius enim fecundi cursus scripta 
intra primas memorize metas corruerunt; alterius cunctante stilo elucu- 
bratum opus per omne evi tempus plenis gloriz velis feretur.”’ 
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But perhaps the most characteristic quality of Euripides, is, 
that his style is always natural, and in unison with the sentiment 
expressed. In his choral verses, he not unfrequently rises and 
soars majestically in the same regions with the sublime Pindar, 
without, however, meeting with that catastrophe, which Horace 
declares must be the fate of such adventurers. 

Perfection however is scarcely attainable by the most profound 
genius. ‘This great tragedian, whose beauties are flung with so 
plenteous a hand over every pages has permitted to intrude 
among the beautiful creations of his genius, blemishes of various 
kinds. Under the management of ASschylus and Sophocles, 
tragedy had assumed an imposing and vigorous appearance, from 
the bold imagination of the former, and from the magnificent — 
and dignified style of the latter. But Euripides lowered the 
high-pitched tone of his art, and exhibited the vices, as well as 
the virtues, of his characters. He took an enlarged view of 
mankind, and considered them, as they really were, swept 
along by the tide of events, and subject to all the imperfections 
of humanity. This innovation in the tragic art, at first startled 
his countrymen, accustomed to the ideal perfection of his two 
rivals ; but, by degrees, they became more reconciled to it, 
when they perceived that his pictures were the faithful deline- 
ations of nature, and individual character. But, by this change, 
he is generally considered to have enervated the character of 
tragedy. The low familiarity of expression, and the short dia- 
logue, in both of which he occasionally indulges, are incompati- 
ble with the dignity of the art, and have not unfrequently a 
tragi-comic effect. But the fault is amply redeemed, perhaps, 
in those very parts of his drama, by the pleasure which results 
from the closeness of the imitation, and by those precious 
touches of nature, which infuse delight into the heart of genius. 
Such an effect can be produced only by an exact transcript of 
nature, as it really exists—a transcript of what the poet himself 
has actually felt, and of what he has actually observed. 

Though his eloquence raised him high in the opinion of ora- 
tors, yet it repeatedly degenerates into genuine verbosity. He 
multiplies sentences and reflections, and takes delight in exhibit- 
ing his extensive knowledge, and surrendering himself to the 
diction of oratory. For this quality he is praised by some, and 
no less censured by others. It is generally acknowledged, that 
the lofty style of Sophocles but ill accords with the prosaic 

lambic ; but the change that the diction of tragedy underwent 
by the hand of Euripides, when he lowered it into unison with 
the measure, has given rise to various opinions, according to the 
standard to which the disputants referred. The opinion of the 
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Stagirite, on this point, isofsome importance. In his book on 
rhetoric, he says: “‘ The best way to conceal artifice, and make 
your language appear easy and natural, is by forming it chiefly 
of the words and phrases of customary speech, properly select- 
ed, as Euripides does, who first set the example.” 

Let us now consider this great poet, with respect to his ma- 
nagement of the different divisions of a regular drama ; and first 
of the chorus. According to the ancient critics, it should be 
considered as one of the persons in the drama, should be 
a part of the whole, and a sharer inthe action. In this respect, 
Euripides exposes himself to censure, for his choral odes will, in 
general, be found more loosely connected with his subject, than 
those of Sophocles, or of the other tragedians. However, this 
may, in some degree, depend upon the period in which he 
wrote, for it is well known, that the condition of the chorus, 
from time to time, underwent great and important changes. 
At first, it was the whole of the poem; it then was relieved by 
the intermixture of dialogue, though still constituting the prin- 
cipal part; then it became subordinate to the dialogue, and 
after that, discursive, and imperfectly connected with the piece. 
We finally detect this Proteus in the modern theatre, in the 
shape of the performers in the orchestra. 

A few words on the subject of the prologue. The business 
of this introductory part of the drama, was to give the specta- 
tor, either directly in its very outset, or more obliquely in its 
course, so much information relative to the subject of the piece, 
as would enable him, without confusion, to follow the action. 
Euripides generally adopted the former of these methods. 
Nearly the whole of his dramas are opened by one of the cha- 
racters giving a frigid detail of the events anterior to, and con- 
nected with the action; relating either his own genealogy, or 
that of one of the principal personages ; informing us of the mo- 
tives which has excited him to leave the sky, if he be a god; or 
the tomb, if he be a mortal. 

This tedious and inartificial plan has been the subject of 
much happy ridicule to the witty Aristophanes. But Auschylus 
and Sophocles, hke our moderns in the tragic art, leave the ar- 
gument to the oblique information and gradual developement 
of the action itself, and make the separate prologue subservient 
to other purposes, unconnected with the subject of the drama. 
We have already mentioned, that Euripides lowered the tone of 
tragedy ; and his inartificial prologues of explanatory narra- 
tive, seem to be only an extension of this plan. They forcibly 
remind us of the state of tragedy previous to the introduction 
of the dialogue, when it consisted only of a story told between 
theacts, if we may use the expression, of the Dithyrambic chorus. 
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which was then the main body of the entertainment. But this 
method did not proceed from an inability to evolve, by any 
means, the requisite information; for both his Medea and his 
Iphigenia in Aulis, prove the contrary. Upon the whole, though 
his manner is devoidiof all art, yet he is not censured on this 
score by the ablest of the critics. In some of his prologues, 
however, he weakens the interest he ought to inspire, by anti- 
cipating the events which tend to excite our surprise. 
With regard to the catastrophe and character best adapted 
to the purposes of tragedy, it has been laid down as a princi- 
ple, that it is requisite to the perfection of tragedy, that its plot 
should be of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and that 
it should imitate such actions as excite terror and pity. It fol- 
lows, evidently, in the first place, that the change from prospe- 
rity to adversity, should not be represented, as happening to an 
eminently virtuous or good character, for this raises disgust ra- 
ther than terror or compassion. Neither should the contrary 
change, from adversity to prosperity, be exhibited in a vicious 
character. This, of all plans, is the most opposite to the genius 
of tragedy, having no one property that it ought to have; for it 
is neither gratifying in a moral view, nor affecting, nor terrible. 
Nor, again, should the fall of a very bad man, from prosperous 
to adverse fortune, be represented; because, though such a 
subject may be pleasing, from its moral tendency, it will pro- 
duce neither pity nor terror. For our pity is excited by mis- 
fortunes undeservedly suffered, and our terror by some resem- 
blance between the sufferer and ourselves. Neither of these 
effects will, therefore, be produced by suchan event. Having 
premised these principles, let us now examine the successes 
and failures of Euripides in this department of his art. Medea, 
in the tragedy of that name, murders her children in the sight 
of the spectators ; Polymnestor, in the Hecuba, after being de- 
prived of sight, appears on the stage, bathed in blood, which 
still streams from his eyes; and Hippolytus, after having been 
dragged over the rocks, and almost torn to pieces, by his fiery 
coursers, makes his appearance, with his limbs mangled and 
bleeding. These scenes, so shocking and horrid, stifle pity and 
excite disgust. But the imitative arts, when in perfection, 
should remove from reality all that is odious, and retain only 
what is interesting; these harsh and painful feelings ought, 
therefore, not to be excited, but only such as may draw the soul 
from its languor, and cause it to taste pleasure without feel- 
ing the oppressiveness of pain. 
An action which passes between persons who are enemies, 


but indifferent to each other, makes on us only a transitory im- 
Vor. I. 41 
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pression; but our emotions are of the strongest kind, when we 
behold any one about to perish by the hand of a brother, a sis- 
ter, ason, ora parent. Euripides is happy in his choice of 
these disastrous incidents ; for what can create more lively emo- 
tions, than Clytemnestra sinking under the bloody hand of a 
son, or the children of Medea, under that of their unnatural mo- 
ther? In short, since innocence, suffering contrary to all ap- 
pearance of justice, is odious, the picture, therefore, that tragedy 
should present to us on the stage, is, that of a man who may, in 
some measure, reproach himself with his misfortunes. Thus 
Hippolytus injures a jealous divinity, Jocasta neglects her most 
sacred duties, Priam and Hecuba exhibit too great a weakness 
in favour of the ravisher of Helen, and Antigone obeys the sen- 
timents of nature, rather than the established laws. 

If among the causes assigned for the calamities of the 
principal personage, there are some, which it may be easy to 
excuse, he should then be represented with weaknesses and 
defects, which may palliate in the eyes of the spectators, the 
horror of his destiny. Let us see how Euripides proceeds in 
such cases. Pheedra is influenced with a criminal passion, 
which Venus had kindled in her heart, to destroy Hippolytus. 
Our poet therefore gives to this princess only a secondary part ; 
he does still more ; she conceives and executes the fearful pro- 
ject of accusing Hippolytus. Her passion is involuntary, but 
her crime is not so ; she is only an odious character, who, after 
having raised some pity, ends by exciting indignation. 

With regard to the incidents which excite terror and pity, 
the person who commits the tragical act may accomplish it in 
several ways. He may commit the crime with deliberate in- 
tention; or the crime may not be discovered till after it is 
committed ; or the act may proceed to the very verge of exe- 
cution, and be suddenly stopped short by an unexpected disco- 
very, which is by far the most perfect ; and last of all, which is 
the worst, when the perpetrator stops, in the moment of execu- 
ting his design, by a simple wr of will. As an instance of 
the first, we may adduce that of Medea, who forms and executes 
the project of killing her children; but her action is the more 
barbarous, because it isunnecessary. Besides the above, there 
are several varieties, in exciting the emotions of pity and ter- 
ror; such as in the fable, in the discoveries, in the characters, 
and in the catastrophes. The discovery, which prevents the 
completion of an atrocious act, is the best; but it ought not 
to be made the developement of the plot. Orestes, when re- 
cognised by Iphigenia, is on the point of falling by the arms of 
Thoas ; and when recognised by Electra, is persecuted by the 
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Furies. He has, therefore, only passed from one danger and 
one calamity to another. Euripides extricates him from this 
latter situation, by the intervention of a divinity ; an expedient 
which might be necessary in his Iphigenia in Tauris, but which 
was by no means so in his Orestes; the action of which would 
be more tragic, if he had abandoned the assassins of Clytem- 
nestra to the tortures of remorse. But Euripides was fond of 
making the gods descend in machinery; and has but too fre- 
quently employed this gross artifice, to explain the subject and 
develope the plot. 

What is called the manners, is the exact conformity of the 
actions, sentiments, thoughts and language of the personage, 
with his character. ‘The manners characterize the person, in 
the action; and they should be good. We have an example of 
manners unnecessarily bad, in the character of Menelaus, in 
the tragedy of Orestes. Mr. Potter has justly remarked, that 
Menelaus, throughout this play, is represented as an ungrateful, 
unfeeling, timid, designing poltron. The manners must also 
be proper, resembling and uniform. We have an instance of 
want of uniformity of manners in the Iphigenia at Aulis, for 
there the Iphigenia who supplicates for life, has no resemblance 
to the Iphigenia of the conclusion. In order to give the man- 
ners boldness and lustre, they ought to be contrasted with each 
other, as the character of Polynices with that of Eteocles, in 
the Phcenissa. But as we have exceeded the limits assigned 
to an essay of this kind, we shall only make the observation, that 
though the more important characters of the dramas of Euripides 
are generally unexceptionable, yet those of a secondary and 
still lower rank, often break the proportions, and violate, in 
various instances, the probabilities of nature. 


[Messrs. Editors,—Last winter, I received from a friend, then slowly 
recovering from severe illness, a letter in verse, partly humorous, partly 
serious, I take upon me to send you the graver half. Yours, &c.} 


FRAGMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE. 


No more, my friend, 

A wearied ear Ill urge you lend 

My tale of sickness—aches I’ve borne 
From closing day to breaking morn— 
Long wintry nights, and days of pain— 
Sharp pain—’tis past, and I would fain 
My languor cheer with grateful thought 
Of him, who to this frame has brought 
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Fragment of a Poetical Epistle. 


Soothing and rest ; who, when there rose 
Within my bosom’s dull repose 

A troubled memory of wrong 

Done in health’s day, when passions strong 
Swayed me—repentance spoke, and peace, 
Hope, and from dark remorse release. 

Lonely, in thought, I travelled o’er 
Days past, and joys to come no more ; 

Sat listening the low beating fire, 

And saw its flames shoot up—expire,— 
Like cheerful thoughts that glance their light 
Athwart the mind, and then ’tis night, 
For ever night ?—The Eternal One, 
With sacred fire from forth his throne, 
Did touch my heart—Oh fail it not, 
When days of health shall be my lot! 
Beside me, Patience, Suffering’s child, 
Sat with meek voice, and aspect mild ;— 
Sweet were the numbers, sweet and holy, 
She sung to soothe my melancholy ; 
Won me to learn of her to bear 

Sorrow, and pain, and eating care, 

And to her fettered listener taught-— 

‘‘ Prisoner to none the free of thought :”’ 
A truth sublime, yet slowly learned 

By one who for the freshness yearned 
Of open air and ample sky. 

Shut out from nature, thus to lie 
Chained down by long disease—to me, 
Unused to such captivity ; 

To me—who love alike to rove 

The leafy and the leafless grove ; 

A rambler of the field and hill ; 

A wanderer by the winding rill, 

When taking hues from bending flowers, 
Or stealing dark by crystal bowers, 
Built up by winter on its bank, 

Of branches shot from vapour dank— 
Was trial hard :—I felt it so, 

When, on the bright extent of snow, 

I from my window looked, to see 

The shouting boys, at liberty, 

Slide o’er the crusted plain, or swift 
Shoot down the steep and shining drift. 














Fragment of a Poetical Epistle. 


But I could stand at set of sun, 
And see the snow he shone upon 
Change to a path of glory; see 
The rainbow hues ’twixt him and me— 
Orange, and green, and golden light: 
I thought on that celestial sight, 
That city seen by aged John, 
City with walls of precious stone. 
Brighter and brighter grew the way 
Between me and the God of day: 
I thought to walk the dazzling road 
That seemed so short to his abode. 
Then suddenly went down the sun, 
And left me on the earth alone. 
Gone is the path, like steps of light, 
By angels trod at dead of night, 
While Jacob slept. Around my room 
Deepen the shadows ; while the gloom 
Visits my soul, in converse high 
Lifted but now, when heaven was nigh. 
Why could not I, in spirit, raise 
Pillar of Bethel to his praise 
Who blessed me, and free worship pay, 
Like Isaac’s son upon his way ? 
Are holy thoughts but visions fair, 


And transient, chased by stern despair ;— 
As break through clouds, in darkness tost, 


Sweet gleams of starlight, and are lost ? 
Nay turn and study thy own mind— 
Nay, look on nature’s face; thou’lt find 
Kind, gentle graces, smiles to raise 
The wearied spirit—hope, and praise. 
O, kind to me! in darkest hour 
She led me forth with gentle power, 
From lonely thoughts, from sad unrest, 
To peace of mind, and to her breast 


The son who always loved her, pressed ; 


Called up the moon to cheer me ; laid 
Her silver light on bank and glade, 
And bade her throw mysterious beams 
O’er ice-clad hill—which steely gleams 
Sent back—a knight who took his rest, 
His ample shield upon his breast. 


The fence of long, rough rails, that went 


O’er trackless snows, a beauty lent— 
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Glittered each ice-incrusted bar 
Beneath the moon like shaft of war.— 
And there a lovely tracery 

Of branch and twig, that naked tree 
From shadow soft and dim has wove, 
And spread so gently, that above 

The pure white snow it seems to float 
Lighter than that celestial boat, 

The silver-beaked moon, on air, 
Lighter than feathery gossamer ; 

As if its dark’ning touch, through fear, 
Is held from thing so saintly clear. 

Thus nature threw her beauties round me ; 
Thus from the gloom in which she found me, 
She won me by her simple graces, 

She wooed me with her happy faces. 
The day is closed, and | refrain— 
But if my desultory strain, 
Has whiled away an hour of pain; 
If to my desert mind, have come 
Serener thoughts, and made their home 
Awhile, as from the summer sky, 
Drops the fresh shower when earth is dry ;— 
I fain would have my friends partake 
The passing cheerfulness they wake. 





LAW SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 


Tue Law School at Northampton, Massachusetts, has been es- 
tablished for several years, and has enjoyed a very liberal patron- 
age ; but until very lately there has been published no particu- 
lar statement of the course ofstudy pursued at that institution. 
The public seem to have been too well satisfied of the ability and 
learning of Messrs. Mills and Howe, its principals, to demand 
of them any very strict account of their mode of instruction. 
Within a few weeks, however, these gentlemen have published 
a sort of prospectus, detailing what seems to us a very excel- 
lent and judicious plan of study. As the school is rapidly 
rising into notice and favor, and as the whole community is 
interested that those who profess the complicated and difficult 
science of the law, should be sound and ripe scholars in their 
way, we have been induced to say something of this plan, and 
the advantages with which we suppose it to be attended. 

Lectures of an hour are delivered at this institution three 
times a week. These lectures are intended to embrace most 
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of the important titles of the law, and to treat m a particular 
manner of those in which the greatest alterations have been 
made in our own country, and those also which have been less 
fully discussed by elementary writers. An extensive and valu- 
able law library is open at all times to the pupil, and he is di- 
rected in his reading by the particular advice of the principals, 
regard being always had, in the selection of books, to his capa- 
city and attainments, to the progress he has made in the studies 
of his profession, and to the time he expects to devote to them. 
Recitations from these books take place three times a week. 
This is, perhaps, the most important feature in the plan of in- 
struction pursued at this school. Not only are recitations ex- 
ceedingly important, as helps to the memory, but they give an op- 
portunity for the removal of mistakes and misapprehensions, and 
for the explication of those abstruse doctrines, and nice distinc- 
tions which abound in our law, and which are not always ap- 
prebended with the same readiness and clearness as self evident 
pregeees The common law of this country is principally 
earned from English books—from elementary works, compiled 
with great industry, and in many instances, digested with great 
skill, and from the reports of decisions in English courts of law. 
‘These works, besides that they give noinformation of thechanges 
which we have made in the English law, contain much that it 
is not important that the pupil should particularly study and re- 
member. So many alterations have been made in the common 
law by the statutes of this country; so many, in some of the 
states, have crept in from mere custom; so much of it has 
grown obsolete by lapse of time, and so much is inapplicable 
to our peculiar condition, or incompatible with our institutions, 
that an able and learned guide is indispensable to the student 
in his researches. He who should undertake to prepare him- 
self for the pursuit of this profession, by the aid of books alone, 
without observation of the practice in our courts, or inquiry of 
experienced lawyers, besides having wasted a great deal of time 
in unnecessary labours, would find himself, on his entrance into 
the profession, in a pitiable state of uncertainty and embarras- 
ment. 

In addition to these recitations, and to the conversations to 
which they give rise, upon the subject of their studies, great 
pains are taken by the principals, one of whom is a judge in one 
of the Massachusetts courts, and the other an advocate in ex- 
tensive practice, to state to their pupils the cases which occur 
on the circuits, the questions raised, and arguments urged on 
the trial, and the way in which these are finally settled. This 
part of the instructions is also of no small importance, as it gives 
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the pupil a ceftain acquaintance with the ordinary details of 
practice, and in some sort supplies the want of experience. 
This familiar way of reporting cotemporary litigations and deci- 
sions, interests the mind far more strongly, and leaves a much 
deeper impression, than the reading of printed reports. Among 
the multitude of things which we remember, how many are 
there, whose only hold upon our recollections is, that they hap- 
pened in our own time, and our own neighbowrhood. 

According to the plan laid down in the prospectus, a discus- 
sion of some legal question by the students, takes place every 
week. Readiness in applying the principles of law, skill, self 
possession, and fluency in debate, are qualities of great impor- 
tance to the legal profession. ‘They are as much so to the 
youngest as to the oldest of its members—and yet they are 
things of habit, the fruit of frequent exercise. Itis as unreason- 
able to expect them of him who has had no opportunity to im- 
prove his natural powers by practice, as it is to expect of a child 
that he will go alone at the moment of his birth. There is 
no reason why these acquisitions should not be made a part of a 
legal education. A good general is not satisfied with merely 
providing keen and bright weapons for his recruits ; he will not 
push them into battle till they have become dexterous in their 
use. 

In short, the school of Messrs. Howe and Mills combines eve- 
ry advantage which can arise from a term of study in the office 
of a Counsellor, with all those of an academic institution. 
The fine village in which it is situated, the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, and the agreeable manners and cultivated 
minds of the inhabitants, are of themselves stronz recommenda- 
tions in its favour, and we learn that the principals are about to 
place it ina still more classic atmosphere, by removing it to a 
retired part of the town, in the immediate vicinity of the cele- 
brated school of Messrs. Cogswell and Bancroft. 


THE CLOUD BRIDGE. 
A REMEMBERED VISION. 


‘‘ Tlong to tread that golden path of rays, 
‘* And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest."’ 


Saw ye that cloud which arose in the west, 

As the burning sun sank down to his rest, 

How it spread so wide, and towered so high 

O’er the molten gold of that glowing sky, 
That it seemed—Oh! it seemed, like some arched way, 
As it beamed, and gleamed, in that glorious ray, 








































The Cloud Bridge. 


Where the spirit freed 
From its earthly weed, 
And robed in the white 
Of the saints in light, 
Might pass from the waves of sin and wo, 
To that world where ceaseless pleasures flow ! 


Ye saw that cloud, how it towered alone, 

Like an arched path o’er the billows thrown ; 

How its pillars of azure and purple stood, 

And mock’d at the dash of the angry flood, 
While it beamed—oh! it beamed from its battlements high, 
As it gleamed and streamed in that western sky, 

Such a flood of mellow and golden light 

As charmed and fixed the ravished sight, 

And poured along our darkening way 

The peace and joy of celestial day. 


Such, as we haste to our heavenly home, 
Saviour ! such be the sights that come— 
Thus, while the visions of time flit by, 
And the fashion of earth grows dim to our eye, 
Thus, let the light—oh! the hght of thy love 
Beam bright on our sight from the mansions above, 
Rending the gloom 
Which enwraps the tomb, 
And guiding our eye 
To that world on high, 
Where the people who love Thee, forever shall share 
The rest thou hast purchased, and gone to prepare ! 


DIgaMMA. 


_——__- 


CRITIQUE ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN DANTE. 
( Concluded.) 


Inv. Cant. v. 77, 78. 


Vedrai quando saranno 
Piu presso a noi: e tu allor gli prega 
Per quelJ’ amor ch’ et mena; e quel verranno. 


Thou shalt see, 
When they are nearer; then, adjure them by 
That love which is their lord, and they will come. 


Venturi tells us, that et is here taken in the sense of eglino; 


but yet, he adds with great gravity, you cannot say ewmo instead 
ol. I. 42 
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of eglino; whereupon he utters maledictions against the absur- 
dities of grammar. Volpi, I believe, has closed his eyes upon 
this passage, as well as the Avignon editor, who on more occa- 
sions than one, shows himself marvellously clever in getting 
round a difficulty. Lombardihas recourse to a ridiculous pa- 
raphrasis, and Biagioli thinks ch’ ei mena means ch? et mena in- 
steme, which might answer, if we make e: the nominative case 
singular, referring to amore. __ It is certainly very singular, that 
amidst such a variety of explanation, not a commentator among 
them all appears to have suspected the interpretation which I 
take to be undoubtedly the true one, and which one would 
think is almost as obvious as it is completely satisfactory. To 
have the right reading, it is not necessary to alter a letter ora 
stop; in the word e detach the 7 from the e, and every thing is 
clear. 
E tu gli prega 
Per quell’ amor che i mena, e quei verranno. 

The pronoun 2 is then in the objective case plural, for li or 
gh, and this is so far from being a harsh construction, that we 
have the authority of Dante himself for this identical license. 


La sconoscente vita che 2 fe sozzi. 
Inf. Cant. VII. v 53. 

In the same way, another sentence which has been consider- 
ed an obscure one, is made perfectly intelligible. Let the 
eighteenth verse of the eighteenth canto of the Inferno be 
printed thus ; 


Infino al pozzo che i tronca e raccogli ; 


and all the forced and far-fetched explanations of the commen- 
tators fall to the ground as useless or absurd. 


Inr. Cant. IX. v. 7, 8. 
Pure a noi converra vincer la pugna, 
Comincio ei—se non—tal ne s’ offerse. 

The commentators, without exception, consider the pronoun 
tal as referring here to Beatrice. With all due respect to 
that “donna gentile,”” I cannot help thinking that the angel is 
the person here alluded to, and that for these three reasons : 
First, because the lady Beatrice did not offer any personal as- 


sistance to Dante, but merely solicited in his behalf the servi- 


ces of Virgil ; and after having thus addressed him, 


Or muovi, e con la tua parola ornata, 
E con cid ch’ é mestieri al suo campare 
L’ ajuta si ch’ io ne sia consolata ; 


she then told him her name, and her desire to return to the 
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place she had left, and concluded, by assuring him that she 
would not forget to speak well of him when she went back to 
Heaven. 

Quando saré d’ avanti al Signor mio 

Di te mi loderd sovente a lui. 
Secondly, because ne s’ offerse does not so much signify, 
‘offered her assistance,”’ as “ made her appearance to us,” 
and seems to have reference to the passage, 


E gia di qua da lei discende I’ erta 
Passando per li cerchi senza scorta 
Tal che per lui ci fia la terra aperta. 


And thirdly, because tal ne s’ offerse, with ne in the plural 
number, is scarcely compatible with the interpretation hitherto 
received, but peculiarly appropriate to the one | have propo- 
sed. Beatrice appeared only to Virgil, but the Angel was then 
descending to present himself before Virgil while Dante was 
with him, as appears by the verses we have quoted above. 

How the aposiopesis, se non—, is to be supplied, it 1s per- 
haps not very easy to determine. But it is probable that Vir- 
gil was on the point of saying something which was either dis- 
agreeable to Dante, or at least calculated to increase his ap- 
prehensions ; for instance, “if Beatrice has not deceived us,’ 
‘if Heaven has not altered its decrees,”’? or something similar; 
and then suddenly correcting himself, or recollecting the pro- 
mises of the Angel, finished his sentence in the tone and lan- 
guage of encouragement. 


I add a short remark on the third line of the first Canto. 


Che la diritta via era smarrita. 


To say that che has in this place, the meaning of talmente 
ché, or perocché or perché, which is the explanation almost uni- 
versally given, is certainly amistake. Biagioli is the only anno- 
tator who has pointed out the error and inconsistency of this 
interpretation. He agrees with Volpi, that there is here an 
ellipsis of the preposition in, but neither he, nor Volpi, addu- 
ces any Classical authority for the use of che in the sense of in 
che. There exists, however, a remarkable and conclusive in- 
stance of this kind in Petrarch, Pari I. Son. II. v. 1. 


Era il giorno che al Sol si scoloraro. 


Dante himself furnishes another example, Inf. Cant. I. v.11. 


Tanto era pien di sonno in su quel punto 
Che la verace via abbandonai. 
L. Da Ponte. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agriculture and Chemistry. 


Introductory Discourse to a few Lectures on the application of Che- 
mistry to Agriculture, delivered before the New-York Atheneum. By 
William James Macneven, M. D. 8vo. pp. 40. New-York. G.& C. 
Carvill. 


This is an extremely well written and interesting discourse,—short, pithy, popular, and perti- 
nent. The writer’s leading purpose seems to be to inculcate the value of a more scientific con- 
sideration of the objects of agriculture than is usually bestowed upon them, and to attract to 
studies of this nature, that worthless class of non-producers which is gradually growing up in 
the republic,—the youthful inheritors of large estates. Dr. Macneven, we think, hits the happy 
medium between the vagueness of the theorist on one side, and the narrow views of the practical 
man on the other. The invitation to our dandy buggy-drivers, and cock-fighters, to superin- 
tend farms, will not, we apprehend, be generally accepted.. The following call upon our young 
women of fashion, (any one of whom, by the way, is werth the whole tribe of the silly young men 
they tolerate for their amusement, )has perhaps, a better chance of being listened to. ‘‘ We learn from 
the sprightly and sensible letters of Lady M. Wortley Montague, that when she resided in Italy, 
it was quite fashionable for Italian ladies of the highest rank and most distinguished intellect to 
possess a smalllaboratory, according tothe lights of that period, where they were wont, during the 
season of flowers, to detain the aromatic essence of the orange-flower and the rose—so elegant 
as a condiment, so valuable as a remedy—and to distil those fragrant waters that remain in such 
request with the fair sex through the south of Europe. Here, also, their chemical skill, and 
neatness and cleanliness of manipulation, presided over the preparation of those delicious pre- 
serves and rich jellies which, in anticipation of the joyous festivities of the winter, caused the 
inistress’s pantry to vie with the master’s cellar. At that time—and why not now ?—for a woman 
of the most cultivated mind the processes of the kitchen borrowed dignity from the association of 
science ; and without repugnance to her taste, and with only a change of name, she might de- 
scend from her cabinet above to her laboratory below stairs.”’ 


Biography. 

Memoirs of Reopuolani, late Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 12mo- 
Crocker & Brewster. Boston. 

Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur, Ambassador from France 
_to the courts of Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. Written by himself. One 
volume, 8vo. Boston, Wells & Lilly, and Bliss & White, New-York. 

A Narrative of the Last Moments of the Life of Don Augustine de 
Iturbide, Ex-Emperor of Mexico. By Colonel Charles de Beneski. 
Translated from the Spanish, New-York, 1825. 


Drama. 


Phelles, King of Tyre, or the Downfallof Tyranny. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts, as performed at the New-York Theatre. New-York. C. 
Wiley. 1825. 

Education. 

The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged, with ex- 
amples for Parsing, Exercises, &c. &c., and a Key to the Oral Exer- 
cises. To which are added, four Appendixes. Designed for the use of 
Schools, Academies, and private learners. By Goold Brown. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. S. Wood & Sons. One vol. 12mo. 
Robert Fowle. Boston. 1825. 18mo. 

History. 

View and Description of the City of New-Orange, (now New-York,) 
as it was in the year 1678. 8vo. New-York. 

(>> In this little pamphlet, the industry of Mr. Moulton,* has collected 
many curious and valuable matters. An engraved view of the city as it 


* Mr. Moulton is already known to the public as being, conjointly with Mr. Secretary Yates, 
the industrious collector of that mass of curious and valuable documents now publishing under 
the name of the “ History of New-York.’’ The first part of the first volume has already ap- 
peared, and was prepared almost entirely by Mr- Moulton. It is our intention, in some future 
number, to discuss the merits of this work, which, we shall now merely say, will, in its completed 
state, be indispensably necessary to all such as wish to be minutely informed of the early history 
of this State. 
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was in 1673, when it contained three hundred houses, and 2500 inhabi- 
tants, is prefixed It appeared originally on the map of the Dutch pos- 
sessions on the American Continent published in Holland; an exact 
copy of it was made in 1769, by M. Du Simitiere, a French gentleman 
who resided some time in New-York; and this copy came to the hands of 
Mr. Moulton. The engraving is followed by a kind of memoir contain- 
ing some notices of the history and customs of that period; some 
documents showing the form of government and police of the city at 
that time, all traces of which are lost at the present day ; and an enu- 
meration of the wealthiest inhabitants of the city, made in the year 
1674, when a tax was levied to reimburse the expenses incurred during 
the preceding year, in repairing the fortifications and otherwise pro- 
viding for the defence of the city. Then follows a minute explana- 
tion of the plate, in which many curious particulars relating to the 
state of the colony one hundred and fifty years since, partly gathered 
from tradition, and partly drawn from ancient documents, are related, 
and the several portions of the view are compared and identified with their 
places in the city at the present day. 

All the matters contained in this publication are not equally select and 
valuable, and little can be said in praise of the order in which they are 
presented; but the nature and design of the work did not leave much 
opportunity for methodical arrangement. They are all, perhaps, worth 
preserving ; and the public is much indebted to Mr. Moulton, for col- 
lecting and giving to the world many facts, the evidence of which might 
otherwise soon be lost. The descendants of the original settlers of 
New-York, among whom the traditions and documents of its early history 
are preserved, compose but a small part of its population ; and amid tke 
rapid influx of strangers from all nations, and all] parts of the United 
States, these traditions are giowing every day more obscure, and these 
documents becoming more scarce, and difficultof access. Yet the infor- 
mation they convey cannot be uniuteresting to the merest stranger who has 
ever visited this city, and seen its waters thronged with vessels from all 
nations, its streets resounding with the noises of commerce, and its limits 
visibly extending from day to day. The future and inevitable prosperity 
of New-York, has become a common topic of speculation. To those 
who are fond of dwelling upon this subject, and it must be owned that 
few of our citizens are not so in a greater or less degree, it must cer- 
tainly be an interesting employment to behold the city as it existed in its 
seminal speck, a century and a half ago, when it gave no indication of 
the greatness and splendour it was soon destined to attain. With the 
lapse of time and the growth of our city, what we now call only curious 
will become invaluable. What a treasure to a London antiquary would 
be such a representation of the original aspect and state of his city, as 
Mr Moulton has given us of ours. Mr. Moulton intimates, in this 
pamphlet, that he is in possession of some valuable information relating 
to an earlier period of the settlement of New-York, and that he has 
collected many particulars relating to the customs, manners, domestic 
habits, and amusements of the ancient inhabitants. We hope he will 
lose no time in giving them to the public. 

History of Boston, No. 12. Boston, 

Annals of the American Revolution ; or a record of the Causes and 
Events which produccd and terminated in the Establishment and Inde- 
pendence of the American Republic, &c. To which is prefixed, a sum- 
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mary account of the Settlement of the Country, and some of the prin- 
cipal Indian Wars, which have, at successive periods, afflicted its In- 
habitants. To which are added, Remarks on the Principles and Compa- 
rative Advantages of the Constitution of our National Governinent; 
and an Appendix, containing a Biography of the principal Military Offi- 
cers, who were instrumental in achieving our Independence, complied 
from a mass of authentic Documents, and arranged in Chronological 
and Historical Order. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. Author of the Ameri- 
can Universal Gazeteer. 8vo. pp. 450. Hartford. 


Law. 


Laws of the State of New-York, in relation to the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, together with the Annual Reports of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and other documents requisite to a complete official History ef 
these Works. With Surveys, and other Engravings. Containing a 
detailed Account of the Dimensions and Cost of the (anal and the 
several Locks, 2 vols. royal 8vo. Albany. Published by the Authority 
of the State. 


Mathematics. 


A Treatise on Surveying, &c. By the Rev. Abel Flint. Fifth Edi- 
tion. With Additions and Illustrations. By George Gillett, Surveyor- 
General of the State of Connecticut 8vo. Hartford. 

Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic. Fifth Edition. Salem. J. R. Buffum. 


Medicine. 


Typhus syncopalis, sinking typhus, or the spotted fever of New Eng- 
land, as it appeared in the epidemic of 1823, in Middletown, Connecticut. 
By Thomas Miner, M. D. Middletown, (Conn.) Printed for the author. 


On the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin, as connected with Hernia of 
the Abdomen. By Alexander F. Vaché, of New-York. 1825. 


A clear, systematic, and accurate description of the intricate Anatomy ofthe Groin. It is not 


often that we meet with Inaugural Dissertations, of equal! merit, on this important and interesting 
ubject. 


Miscellaneous. 


Visit of La Fayette to the La Fayette Female Academy, in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. May 16, 1825, and the exercises in honour of the Nation’s Guest ; 
together witha catalogue of the Instructers, Visiters and Pupils of the 
Academy. Lexington, Ky. 

The United States Literary Gazette, No. 9 and 10, for August. Bos- 
ton. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. ) 

The Port Folio, No. 279, for July, 1825. 

Christian Patriotism: An address delivered at Concord, July the 
Fourth, 1825. By the Rev. Nathaniel Bouton  8vo. pp. 24. Concord. 

A Plea for Africa, delivered July the Fourth. By the Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con. 8vo. pp. 22. New-Haven. T. G. Woodward & Co, 

Boston Monthly Magazine No 3, for August, 1825. 

A Sermon preached in the Church in Brattle-street, with Notes, His- 
torical and Biographical. By John G. Palfrey, Pastor of the Church. 
8vo. pp. 81. Boston. 

The Long Island Journal of Philosophy, and Cabinet of Variety, Nos. 
$,and 4. Huntington, L. I. 
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Novels. 


Tadeuskund, the last king of the Lenape, an Historical Tale. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Frederick de Algeroy, the Heroof Camden Plains A Revolutionary 
Tale. By Giles Gazer, Esq. New-York. Collins and Hannay, Collins 
& Co E. Bliss » E. White, and W. B. Giiley. 


If people will persist in writing wretched novels, notwithstanding thatthe public obstinately re- 
fuse to buy them, it were well would they always imitate the praiseworthy economy of the authors 
of Tadeuskund and Frederick de Algeroy, and confine themselves to a single volume. Less mo- 
ney wouid be lost in the publication, and less misery inflicted upon those who are so unfortunate as 
to undertake to read them. 

We have had some difficulty in balancing the respective merits of these two works. If Tadeus- 
kund has the more tragical conclusion, it must be owned that Frederick de Algeroy can boast of 
the more tragical commencement. If the author of Frederick de Algeroy has his Irishman and 
Scotchman who entertain us with abundance of their delightful dialects, the author of Tadeuskund, 
as if determined not to be outdone, introduces a Frenchman who chatters whole pages of French. 
In Tadeuskund there i. «German, who talks something like a Welshman, but in Frederick de 
Algeroy there is a Yankee who talks like no other being. Ina word, Tadeuskund has the most 


nonsense by just forty-one pages and three quarters, but that of Frederick de Algeroy is more ex- 
quisitely concocted. 


Ornithology. 


American Ornithology : or the Natural History of Birds inhabiting the 
United States, not given by Wilson; with Figures drawn, engraved and 
coloured) By Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Vol. 1st. Iinperial 4to. Phi- 
ladelphia. Samuel Augustus Mitchell. 


Poetry. 


Don Juan, Cantos 17 and 18. C. Wiley. One vol. 18mo. 


The Garland; or, New General Repository of Fugitive Poetry. No. 1. 
vol.1.8vo J. M. Skinner. Auburn. 


Theology. 


Missionary Herald. Vol. XXI. No. 8, for August. Boston. Crocker 
& Brewster. 


A Sermon on Human Depravity. By Edmund Q. Sewall. 8vo. pp. 
$4. Amherst, N. H. 


The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. No. 8, for August. Bos- 
ton. 

The Gospel Advocate, for August. Vol. 5. No. 8. Boston. 

A Discourse delivered in the Middle Dutch Church in Cedar-street, on 
Sunday evening, June 12th, 1825, on occasion of the death of Mrs. Mary 
Laidlie. By Richard Varick Dey, A. M. Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Greenfield Hill, Connecticut. New-York. Wilder and Camp- 
bell. Broadway. 


A discourse full of feeling and eloquence, which does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer. The following is the opening paragraph, and is forcibly expressed: “‘ There is no tie 
which Death, the great Destroyer, severs for ever upon earth, more endearing in its intimacy— 
more holy in its nature—more remediless in its dissolution, than that which binds children to an 
affectionate mother. It is when that lossis telt—when the full sensation of the bereavement first 
comes home to the bosom of the mourner—when the voice that from childhood sounded so 
sweetly in the ear, is ished for ever in the grave—when the eye of love is dull, and glazed in the 
stillness of apathy—wheu the lineaments stamped upon the heart, with all its most hallowed as- 
sociations, are fixed and inexpressive, and have become as the clods of the valley—it is then that 
the heart-stricken mourner rea!izes the dreariness—the solitade—the agony of his deprivation.”’ 

The description of maternal jove never tires by repetition, and the few words we subjoin, are 
not the less affecting because they have often been spoken before. 

But the attachment of a mother, no change of fortune—no loss of influence—not even the loss 
of character, can destroy. As the triumph of her children is her own, so is their downtail, aid so 
is their dishonour. Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; her tears flow unbidden for their 
sorrows. Her eye follows them while present, and her soul goes with them while absent. With 
patience that never tires, and self-denial that never ceases, she cheerfully sacrifices for them her 
own comforts and pleasures. Her sympathy is felt—not obtruded ; her consolation is never offi- 
cious, and always soothing to the spirit ; her friendship is unalterable in life and strong in death— 
and she breathes her last sigh in a prayer for the welfare of her children.” 
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Republications. 


Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode 
of Reasoning employed by the opponents of those doctrines, as held by 
the Established Church ; with an Appendix, containing some strictures 
on Mr. Belsham’s account of the Unitarian Scheme in his review of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise, together with remarks on the version of the 
New Testament, lately published by the Unitarians. By William Magee, 
D. D. F.R. S.M R.I. A. Dean of Cork, Chaplain to his excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, late S. F T. C. and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Dublin. From the last London ed. With 
large additions. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, S. Potter & Co. New-York, 
E. Bliss and E. White. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. and R. P. 
&C. Williams. 

System of Geography, by M. Malte Brun, Editor of the “ Annales 
des Voyages,” &c. Boston; Wells and Lilly. Bliss and White, New- 
York. 


Mr. Edward Louvet, already known tothe French and American pub- 
lic, as the author of several approved treatises on various subjects of Li- 
terature, Politics and Commerce, is about to establish, in this city, a 
French weekly Literary and Political Journal, which, we feel confident, 
will merit and receive a liberal support. 

y*y Subscriptions received at the office of the American, No. 3 Nas- 
sau-street; Behr aad Kahl’s, 129 Broadway; Berard and Mondon’s, 
20 Maiden Lane; E. Bliss and E. White’s, 128 Broadway ; G. and C. 
Carvill’s, 108 Broadway. 

Residence of the Editor, No. 37 Liberty-street. 








Note to page 258.—A discussion of the various methods which have been resorted to, in order 
to determine as nearly as possible the real figure of the earth, with an examination into the na- 
ture of the errors to which these methods are more or less exposed, and the most rational as 
well as most commodious system of correction, would form the subject ofa curious and valuable 
paper. We shall at present confine ourselves to a brief remark with regard to the calculation of 
the most probable value out of a given number of observations and admeasurements, a problem 
manifestly of great practical importance. 

The first person who laid down a just and rational method of solving the problem, was Bosco- 
vich, a very learned and ingenious Italian mathematician, who published his method about the 
year 1760. His plan was so simple and elegant, that it was employed by Laplace in the second 
volume of his incomparable work, the Mecanique Celeste, in which he discusses the problem of 
the figure of the earth with his usual superiority. 

A few years after the publication of Laplace’s book, two or three mathematicians were led by 
their researches to a new theorem on this problem, which reduced the speculation to one condition 
instead of the two conditions proposed by Boscovich. 

In 1806, Legendre, an accomplished mathematician of the National Institute of France, publish- 
ed a work entitled ‘‘ Nouvelles Methodes pour la determination des Orbites des Cometes,’’ &c. 
in which he stated a new rule applicable to many important questions ; and in the same work, he 
applies it to the determination of the ellipticity of the earth; but he gives no investigation or de- 
monstration of his rule, which he calls the method of Least Squares. 

A year or two after this, Robert Adrain, now Professor of Mathematics, &c. Columbia College, 
New-York, published a paperin the Analyst, in which he investigated a general method of resolv- 
ing allsuch questions as required the determination of any quantity derived from many observa- 
tions. He gives two separate methods of investigation, by which he discovered the method, and 
applies it to several a pr some of which are of considerable importance. His rule agrees pre- 
cisely with that given by Legendre. ‘ 

In the Philosophical Transactions of Philadelphia for 1818, Professor Adrain has given the appli- 
cation of his method for the determination of the ay ed of the earth, which he deduces from the 
fifteen observations of pendulum used by Laplace, for the solution of the same question. The re- 
sult of the Professor’s calculation gives 1-319 for the ellipticity, which, from the same data, was 

found by Laplace to be 1-336. he difference between these two numbers arises principally from 
some errors committed in the numerical calculations of Laplace, and when these errors are cor- 
rected, the ellipticity, by the method of Laplace, as taken from Boscovich, is 1-316 1-2. ae 
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